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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In political affairs the week has been more fertile in words than 
deeds. The Anti-Corn-law people at Manchester and the Chart- 
ists have had a talk against each other; and, as usual at these 
reunions, the Chartists seem to have been beaten. The Leeds 
Parliamentary Reform Association have issued a Cassandra-like 
warning, full of incredible misadventures to happen, and recom- 
mending Parliamentary Reform as the sufficing remedy. The 
Leeds Unemployed Operatives Enumeration Society have held 
their promised meeting; and they have petitioned for Parliament 
to be summoned to consider the existing distress. The Marquis 
of Lonponperry has warned his tenants in Ulster, that they must 
cease to depend upon the Corn-laws, for there is no knowing what 
a Government may do when it is forced. Mr. O’Connetu has been 
pronouncing judginent and passing resolutions to his heart’s con- 
tent, at the Repeal meetings and the * nepes! Board of Trade” 





in Dublin; and Mr. Suarman Crawrorp has written an address | 


to the Repealers of Ireland, to convince them of their error. 

With the exception of the Leeds working-class meeting, to 
which we adverted last week by anticipation, the last in this 
assemblage of events is the most notable: it seems to be one 
of the worst of the many blows which the spurious political 
agitation of Ireland has received. Nor are other things want- 
ing to make its decline apparent. Mr. O'Conner fustens upon 
the appointment of Mr. Brewster to be Law-Adviser to the 
Lord-Licutenant as if it were a prime grievance, because Mr. 
Brewster stands charged with ejecting some Catholic tenants, 
and as if the Liberator were conscious that the Catholic zeal wanted 
stimulating just at present. One weck he eulogized Sir Epwarp 
Suapen’s choice of Mr. O’Lrary, a Catholic, for an appointment 
in the Bankruptcy Court; but that eulogy once made for the ease- 
ment of his conscience, he dwells repeatedly on the unpopular ap- 
pointment, as the one which characterizes the Administration. His 
anxicty to turn it to the best account is explained, partly by the 
assertion of the Dublin Evening Mail, a Tory paper, that the mo- 
derate Catholics are prepared to pay their court to the moderate 
Conservative Lord-Lieutenant, and partly by Mr. O’Connztx’s 
ewn complaint that there are many defaulters among the richer 
Catholics of Dublin: in one ward alone, fifty wealthy Catholics 
have disfranchised themselves by neglecting to pay their rates, 
and stand self-excluded from the approaching political struggle, 
which is to result in making Mr. O’Conneni Mayor of Dub- 
lin. Perhaps his promise, that all the officers of the Corpora- 
tion shall be Repealers—a promise upon which he insists as much 
as if he felt it doubtful—was not very tempting to the wealthy 
Catholics; more probably, they are sick of aimless agitations, 
shaped to suit, not the aspirations and energies of enlightened men, 
but the ignorance and prejudices of a semibarbarous populace. Ilis 
larger and more imposing projects failing, Mr. O'Connetr’s imme- 
diate enterprise has dwindled down to a crusade against the Dublin 
shopkeepers, especially the cutlers. The Dublin shopkeepers, though 
Mr. O’Connett assures them Irish knives are cheapest and best, 
persist in selling English knives; because, it is shrewdly suspected, 
the English manufacturers give them the longer credit. Mr. O'Con- 


NELL has no mercy for the shopkeepers’ pecuniary arrangements: first | 


of all, his adherents prosecute the recusant cutlers—they did that 
last week; and then, this week, we learn that the Liberator has pro- 
ceeded against them in a more wholesale fashion—he has moved 
that nobody should deal with a tradesman who does not take a pre- 
scribed pledge that he will sell none but Irish goods, and fix it up 
in his shop. That is the fiat of the Repeal Board of Trade. It is 
exceedingly probable that such a plan will advance the cause of 
Repeal among the middle class—among their customers the wealthy 
Catholics, whom Mr. O’Connet already finds so tractable—and 
among the Protestants, all English by sympathy, and habituated 
to the use of English conveniences and fineries! That being the 
degenerate state of Mr. O’Connexx’s mission, out comes this de- 
claration against Repeal by Suarman Crawrorp. Mr. Craw- 
FORD is not coward enough proprio motu to strike a falling foe ; but 

















Mr. O’Connett. had especially invited and challenged such de- 
clarations. He has had his wish; and the pleasure with which he 
receives the compliance is shown in his calling honest SHarMAn 
Crawrorp an “ Anglo-Saxon rat” for his pains. Mr. Craw- 
Forp’s letter goes to prove to the followers of O’Conne zt, that if 
Repeal were possible it would be injurious to Ireland; that it is 
impossible; and that such being the case, the agitation in pursuit 
of it is delusive and mischievous, distracting Ireland, and diverting 
its energies from practicable and proper objects. There is nothing 
new either in the gist or the arguments of the address; but it is 
well-timed; and its calm and rational manner, coming among the 
self-excited turbulence of the Dublin Corn Exchange, is calculated 
to shake the belief of many a worthy Repealer, whose faith already 
totters under the influence of satiety and imperfect success. It 
speaks the sense of the moderate Protestant Reformers of Ireland. 
No influential party seems disposed to release Mr. O’ConneLn 
from the scandal and ridicule of his squabble with the cutlers. 


Another question has been added to the ominous category of dis- 
putes with the United States. Of that we had a hint last week, and 
the more recent intelligence reccived by the Caledonia substantially 
confirms the former account, though certainly with considerable 
modification. <A citizen of the United States has been seized 
within the territory of the States, carried across the border, and 
lodged in gaol at Montreal. At first it was said that the violators 
of territory—for that constitutes the outrage, the man himself 
having probably got his deserts and no more—were regular British 
soldiers ; but now it is known that they were Volunteers. The 
Volunteers of Canada are a body with all the recklessness and little 
of the discipline of regular soldiers, while they possess all the local 
animosities of a border peonle, and, as experience nas shown, not 
unfrequently abuse their military strength in the pursuit of special 
objects of their own passion. GroGan, the man who is seized, is 
charged with incendiary outrages: the loyal Volunteers, disregard- 
ing the embarrassed and complicated state of the Imperial relations 
with the United States, in the pursuit of a man who has outraged 
their feelings, make no difficulty of throwing a new M‘Leop 
case on the hands of Government. Of such materials is half 
of that force in Canada composed, which is to defend the colony— 
to put down the outrages they make. On the other side, some 
hundreds of thousands of Yankees panting for excitement, emi- 
grants who have thrown off their allegiance, refugee rebels, and 
miscellaneous vagabonds, have organized secret societies, and boast 
a standing army ready for the invasion of Canada and the expul- 
sion of the British from the Western continent. Petty locak 
brawls keep the peace of the two countries, and thus the peace 
of the world, in perpetual jeopardy. Occasionally the news of 
a very bad outrage finds its way to the ears of the people 
whose larger interests are at stake; and so we now hear of thi 
seizure of Groaan, and of the attempted destruction of a British 
steamer by a fire-raft. These, however, are only great exploits in 
the constant hubbub of the border. The President of the United 
States issues a proclamation avowing the disordered state of society 
within his own jurisdiction, threatening the lawless with the terrors 
of the law, and entreating the peaceable to “frown” down the 
secret societies and the overt pillage of arsenals. And we, who 
cannot keep our own quasi-military troops in order-—who cannot 
oblige the officer to respect the royal commission which he holds, 
and who have our public gaols prostituted to the vagaries of a 
band of kidnappers—laugh at President ‘Tyrer for the weakness 
of his Government! The British Government has not, so far as 
we know, even endeavoured, like Mr. Tyrer, to control the piratical 
lawlessness of its own subjects by admonition and warning: the 
Caroline affair itself arose out of a violation of territory; and we 
have suffered time to creep on without warning the aggressors of the 
consequences of their acts, until another case has arisen. It were 
well, at least, if the Governor of Canada imitated President 
Ty1er’s declaration of the law. At peace, and united in the com- 
mon object of repressing outrage on whatever side, the two great 
countries might crush the half-barbarized ruflians, who, under the 
cover of defending each, brave the other: but while futile jealousies 
and punctilios give to the two Governments the semblance of hos- 
tility, it remains in the power of a few backwoodsmen and borderers 
to plunge two empires into an unwelcome contest, which must double 
the burdens of the British tax-payer, and saddle the Americar 
citizen with a much-dreaded national debt—to say nothing of 
private ruin and misery. 

While these scenes are enacting on the border, Mr. M‘Leon’s 
trial is slowly preparing: it was to commence on the 4th of this 
month; and voluminous reports from the Commissioners to take 
evidence in Canada, with the examination of some hundred wit» 
nesses on the spot, would most likely protract it for many days. 











The Spanish rebellion, though it still goes on, is so little suecess- 
ful that Queen Curistina has disavowed it. It is said that the 
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Provisional Government was to consist of Isturirz, as President, 
General Dizco Leon, and Montes pg Oca. Isturrrz seems only 
to have intrigued, and to have taken no prominent part in the im- 
mediate outbreak. Of Montes pr Oca little has been heard since 
the issue of his fierce proclamations at Vittoria. Lzon has been 
shot as a traitor, for his share in the attack on the Palace at Ma- 
drid. O'Donnexu, another of Curristiva’s chiefs, is wandering 
about in search of a stronghold, having just been turned out of 
Pampeluna. The insurrection appears to have been confined to 
Navarre and the Basque Provinces; and even there the people seem 
to have been at the worst divided, and upon the whole to have been 
rather reluctant rebels. A few mad ambitious men, treacherous 
soldiers, the fomenters of local jealousies, and perhaps some Carlists, 
with a sprinkling of that never-failing body the discontented, consti- 
tuted all the strength of Queen Curistina’s partisans even within 
the limits described. The intrigues of Curistina were checked 
by no fears for her infant daughters: she did not scruple to permit 
armed men to carry violence into their dwelling, and to make them 
the standard of contention in the sack of a palace. But the rebel- 
lion has become most dangcrous to its own promoters; and Queen 
Curistina has solemnly disavowed, to the Spanish Ambassador in 
Paris, all participation in the civil war. The same post brings us 
the account of poor little Isanetia the Second’s terror and danger, 
of the young O'Doxnez1’s reverses, of Lron’s bloody fate, of a 
letter found on him giving Curistrna’s authority for his conspiracy, 
and of Curisrina’s cool disavowal. 

The interest in the outrage has shifted to the other side of the 
Pyrennees: Lovis Puitrirr, whose sanction of the project we 
could not believe, now stands boldly: and directly charged with 
aiding the rebellion, in order to facilitate a match between the Duke 








of AuMALE, his son who was lately shot at, and IsaneLia the Se- 


cond. It isa new passion which he has to imitate the Grand Mo- 
marque: in order that a younger son of France may be King of 
Spain, all this blood is spilled, this treasure expended, and this 
perilous shock given to a state scarcely settled in its place after 
years of civil anarchy. The hot-headed traitors who have raised the 
war-cry are wicked enough; but, if this story is true, the cool, calcu- 
lating matchmaker, who uses a deposed Queen for his go-between 
and sets down the peace of a nation as the cost of his fancy, is the 
worst criminal. Louis Pumirrs would seem bent upon imitating 
the questionable acts of all his predecessors: he has made good 
Progress—ie gaimca ss unrone, ke Navorgzon, by rebellion ; he 
has emulated Cuarues the Tenth in a crusade agamst the press 5 
he counterfeits the foreign policy of Lovis the Fourteenth: he hau 
need have care not to imitate the end of Louis the Sixteenth. 
Revolutions are edged tools to play withal. 


The practical effects of our embarrassed foreign relations are 
beginning to be felt at home: the daily papers tell us that there 
has not been such a bustle in the dockyards for a quarter of a 
century ; and the Ministerial Times yesterday devoted a column of 
“leader” to seeking out, in the dark political horizon of Europe and 
America, causes of war, which must necessitate a greatly-increased 
naval force, and which justify warlike preparations. Good; but 
some one must suffer, if “the dignity and security of this em- 
pire must be effectually maintained” only by such costly means: 
and that somebody is the tax-payer, from whom the Corn-law 
and similar legislative “ protections” filch all that the National 
Debt leaves. The Tories will have the unpleasant task of calling 
upon the burdened tax-payers for more taxes; and at such a pros- 
pect we perceive certain honest Whigs indulge in a_ patriotic 
chuckle. But who turned over foreign affairs to the Tories in that 
condition which makes a war probable and necessary to be provided 
against? Who, but the Whig Lord Parmerston? It would need 
the ingenuity of a Patmerston to unravel the knots which a 
Parmerston has tied—that is, if he could doit. No; the Tories 
have as yet done nothing to blame in the matter: the blame 
to them will be, if they imitate the disingenuous, vacillating, extra- 
vagant policy which they condemned in Opposition—if they plead 
the delicate state of “ pending negotiations” to conceal from the 
country all those growing embarrassments which end in wars, little 
or big. Activity in statesmanship is better than activity in the 
dockyards: prima facie, increased armaments are an evil; but 
before we condemn the successors of the Whigs for finishing what 
the Whigs began, let us hear their story! 


The Court. 





Tue Court came to Buckingham Palace, from Windsor, on Tuesday. 


The Queen and Prince Albert left the Castle at twenty minutes past 
four, in a carriage and four, escorted by a party of Hussars. The 
— Royal and the suite followed in three other carriages and 
our. 

The Dutchess of Kent arrived at Clarence House on the same day, 
from Windsor. 

The Queen continues in town the exercise which she took at Windsor 
Castle. On the day before their departure, Prince Albert drove her 
Majesty out in a pony-phaeton: in town, the Royal couple have taken 
daily rides in the Park, 

The Queen continues in excellent health ; but we understand that her 
Majesty’s accouchement is daily expected. Yesterday afternoon, orders 
were given by Sir James Graham for messengers to be in attendance at 
the Home Office night as well as day; and if any information of her 
Majesty being indisposed were received, that expresses should be imme- 
diately forwarded to all the Cabinet Ministers, whether in town or 
country.— Standard, Oct. 22. 

, The Queen held a Cozrt and Privy Council on Thursday, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, At the Court, Mr, Stevenson, the United States Mi- 


| nument in Trafalgar Square. 





nister, had an audience, to take leave and to deliver a letter from the 
President. Sir Edward Sugden and Sir George Murray kissed hands 
on their appointment. 

The Privy Council was attended by Prince Albert, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, and the Earl of Jersey, 
At the Council, Parliament was ordered to be further prorogucd from 
Thursday the 11th November until Tuesday the 21st December. 

The Duke of Cambridge left Kew on Friday, to visit the Earl and 
Countess of Mayo, at their residence, HKirsted Lodge, near Bognor, 
Sussex. The Dutchess of Gloucester was staying on a visit at the 
same place. Both their Royal Highnesses came to town yesterday, 

Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal left Marlborough House on 
Sunday, to visit the Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge, at Kew; returned to Marlborough House on Monday; 
and went to Kew again on Wednesday. On Wednesday, the Dutchess 
and Princess attended at Covent Garden Theatre, 





The Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Wednesday, and a good deal of 
general business was despatched. Mr. James Raymond Whithair was 
unanimously appointed Keeper of Giltspur Street Compter and House 
of Correction, in the room of the late Mr. Teague. A petition from 
several cattle-salesmen and jobbers in Smithfield Market, praying to be 
relieved from the necessity of taking out licences as drovers and wear- 
ing badges, was referred to the Police Committee for consideration. 

Yesterday, a Vestry meeting of St. Martin’s parish rescinded the re- 
solution of censure passed lately on Mr. Cobbett, the Churchwarden, 
for not calling a meeting in time to petition the Queen against the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. 


The number of workmen now employed on the Houses of Parliament 
is said to be 160. Mr. Crawshay, an iron-master of Lombard Street, 
regretting the hindrance to the progress of works of art, brought twenty- 
seven of his own granite-masons from his iron-mines near Merthyr 
Tydvil, at his own expense, and sent them to tender their services to 
Messrs. Grissell and Peto: they are now employed on the Nelson mo- 
New hands have also been taken on at 
Woolwich Dockyard, and twenty were at work on Thursday. 

Yesterday, a meeting of delegates from several trades was held at the 
Craven Head, Drury Lane, to deliberate on the best means of supporting 
the strike. Mr. A. Walton detailed the case against Mr. Allen, the 
foreman, to obtain whose dismissal is the object of the strike. The 
main allegations were, that he would not allow men sufficient time to 
bury their relations; that he would not take men back ~ ho had been 
injured in the works; that he dicm'--c2 others on frivolous pretences; 
anu {hat he was generally tyrannical. Complaint was made against the 
Press, the Woods and Forests, and the Admiralty, for supporting the 
contractors. It was stated that four hundred men had struck, and that 
the masons’ funds were nearly exhausted. Resolutions were passed 
approving of the strike, and pledging the various trades to support it; 
and the carpenters at once handed in 20/, 

A correspondent, who gives his name has sent us a letter to correct 
some errors which he alleges against the account of the strike, com- 
piled from various sources in our last number. He is a working-man, 
« member of the Union, and was present in Palace Yard; but he was 
not engaged on the works or in the strike, and thus he holds himself to 
be in a position to give a correct andimpartial account. He denies that 
Messrs. Grissell and Peto had any difficulty in preventing the new 
workmen from being intimidated or led away by bodies of the Union- 
ists, since he never heard any thing like intimidation offered to any 
man: the new workmen, as they arrived, were calmly reasoned with and 
told how matters stood; and many of them refused to begin work, as 
they had been brought up from the country under the belief that no 
difference existed between the Unionists and their masters: in fact, 
the Unionists did not assemble with the intention of interfering. Our 
correspondent also denies that members of the Union were bound to 
strike: the bond into which they have entered is only to support each 
other in times of need, as far as lies in their power; and, acting up to 
that bond, the workmen at Trafalgar Square volunteered to strike, be- 
cause they thought it would assist their fellow-workmen. [Our corre- 
spondent says that people were brought from the country under the be- 
lief that no difference existed: that can no longer be the case now, 
when the advertisements of Messrs. Grissell and Peto, and the accounts 
which have spread throughout the country, must have come to the 
knowledge of the many intelligent men who support their organized 
combination. ] 

An address is in circulation from the committee of unemployed 
printers in the Metropolis: it states that there are at the present time 
upwards of twelve hundred compositors and pressman out of work, and 
that “ many of them, with large families, are in an absolutely starving 
state.” An appeal is made on their behalf to public benevolence. 





The spring tides, swelled by the rains, and impelled, it is supposed, 
by winds blowing upon the Northern inlet of the Channel, produced on 
Monday a great overflow of the Thames in the Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood—the highest flood for forty-one years, and eighteen inches. 
higher than the extraordinary spring-tide of the 5th of March 1828, 
We abridge the account in the Morning Chronicle— 2 

High-water was set down for twenty minutes past four o’clock, but it went 
on rising till five: at three o'clock the river had already flowed above its usual 
level: at four the whole of the High Street Wapping, from Wapping Old 
Stairs, opposite the Rectory-house, to New Crane, Shadwell, presented the 
appearance of a canal; the water flowing along the courts and alleys drove 
the inhabitants from the lower part of their tenements, while hundreds were 
removing their furniture to the upper rooms. Several boats commenced ply- 
ing for hire in the main street; and Mr. Broderip the Magistrate directed 
wherries to be ready to convey suitors and witnesses to and from the Thames 
Police-office. The wharfs were inundated : in the cellars of the public-houses 
the torrent, raising the empty casks and puncheons, forced up the floors of the 
bars, tap-rooms, and parlours, and washed away ale, beer, and spirits. The 
ship-biscuit-bakers and granary-keepers in this quarter are also great sufferers, 
The excitement among the poor people in this neighbourhood was extreme ; an 
parents were running about in all directions seeking for their children who were 
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missing, and who, they feared, had been swallowed up by the angry floods. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon the trains discontinued running on the Blackwall 
Railway, in consequence of the railway being overflowed at the Blackwall end. 
The neighbourhood of Blackwall and the adjoining marshes were under 
water to a great extent, and in many places the tide rolling in washed away 
the embankments and inundated the low lands. On the whole of the North 
side of the river below Bridge, with the exception of the pier-heads of the 
various docks, the Thames overflowed the banks. The Tower and Custom- 
house wharfs were under water, and seemed to form part of the river. The 
tide flowed into the inner walls of the Tower, filling the cellars of the 
Gold Chain and Stone Kitchen public-houses; and the visiters were for some 
time conveyed in cabs and coaches to and from the armouries. Dark House 
Lane, Billingsgate, and Nicholson’s Wharf were also overflowed. In Shadwell 
and Limehouse, numbers of the poor inhabitants are rendered houseless. 
Above Bridge the effects of the flood were not less disastrous. The whole of 
the lower part of Westminster was inundated. 





Here the ground is on a much | 


lower level than below Bridge, and not fewer than three thousand houses in the | 


neighbourhood of Westminster Hall, the Abbey, and Milbank, were visited by 


| kingdom. 


the flood, and the loss of property must be considerable. If the Parliament | 


had been sitting, the Members could only have reached the two Houses in 
boats, for Palace Yard and the adjacent streets were under water, and the floor 
of Westminster Hall was overflowed. 


On the Surrey side of the river, the land is a flat for the distance of three | 


and in some places four miles inland, and the water formed lakes in several 
places. 
became choked and blew up. Lambeth and the Bishop’s Walk were impass- 
able for some time on foot. Among the poor dredgermen aad fishermen, and 
their families, who inhabit the miserable tenements on the banks of the river, 
the greatest distress has for some time existed, and their privations have been 
much increased by the flood, which has completely destroyed the lower part of 
their dwellings and washed away their furniture. In some places the water was 
five or six feet deep, and boats were afloat in all directions conveying the terri- 
fied inhabitants to places of safety. Great apprehensions were created for the 
safety of the Thames Tunnel and neighbourhood: but precautions were taken 
by the engineer to prevent an eruption; the steam-engine was kept at full 
play, and no harm was done. 


The tide rushed up the sewers and sluices, and in many cases they 


On the subsiding of the waters in the evening, a deposit of mud and filth } 





was left in the streets and houses, which was very offensive. The people in all 
directions were busily employed pumping water out of their cellars and ware- 
houses; but many defcrred this operation for a time, in the expectation of ano- 
ther inundation, On the Surrey shore myriads of rats, driven up the sewers by 
the flow of the tide, were seen running about the streets to save themselves 
from drowning; but they met with another fate, for they were hunted by men 
and dogs, and numbers of them perished. 

Subsequent observation proved that the first accounts had in very 
few cases exaggerated either the extent of the flood or the damage. 
Above London, as high as Richmond, the waters ravaged the banks: 
at Fulham they extended a quarter of a mile from the shore. There 
was much loss among shipping and boats on the river; a great number 
of barges were sunk or turned adrift ; and in the Pool the damage was 
very considerable. Four men were upset in a boat near Greenwich, 
and one of them was drowned. 

Four persons were drowned on Monday, near the Cadogan Pier; 
Chelsea. A rowing-match from Westminster to Putney, for fifty pounds 
had taken place between James Maynard and Henry Maynard, 
cousins, and Thomas Coombes.and Thomas Goodrum. The race was 
won by Coombes and Goodrum. Mrs. Combes and her infant, Mrs. 
Goodrum, a younger sister of Coombes, and a Mrs. Philips, were re- 
turning with some friends in a boat from Putney, where they had 
been to witness the match. At Cheyne Row the party landed for a 
few minutes to take some refreshments. On returning to the boat, 
the wherry drifted athwart the chain which secures the floating 
barge at the extremity of the new Cadogan Pier, and swung along- 
side. The height of the wind and the force of the ebb-tide pressed 
the boat so severely that she began to fill with water; and before any 
effort could be made to save the females, who were sitting aft, she went 
down stern-foremost. The two rowers and Mrs. Philips sprung on the 
barge, the other four were drowned. At the time of the accident, 
Coombes and Goodrum were at Lambeth, drawing the stakes; and the 
first intelligence which they received of the disaster was from a stranger 
who asked them if they knew whether the bodies of Coombes’s wife 
and child had been found ? 


The YProbinces. 


About seven hundred operatives assembled in the Music Hall at Leeds, 
on Saturday, to reccive the report of the Operatives Egumeration Com- 
mittee. Mr. John Speed, a working-man, was called to the chair. In 
the orchestra were Mr. Aldam, the Member for the borough, Mr. J. G. 
Marshall, Alderman Bateson, Dr. Smiles, and some other gentlemen. 
The Committee explained in what manner their report was compiled— 

“ They provided a suitable enumeration-book for each of the wards, containing 
aseries of columns, with printed designations, signifying the order in which the 
particulars were to be noted. They then selected twenty intelligent persons, 
good penmen, from among the unemployed operatives, two of whom were 
assigned to each of the wards, They likewise employed Henry Hare, a com- 
petent person, otherwise unemployed, to work out a correct analysis from all 
the books; and the Sub-Committee met every evening (Sabbath excepted) 
during the taking of the enumeration, to investigate the progress and accuracy 
of the work.” 

The report showed in detail that there were in the borough 4,752 
families, comprising 19,936 individuals, (3,780 employed, and 13,156 
unemployed,) whose gross income amounted to 937/. 19s. 1d.; giving 
an average weekly income per head of 113d. The Committee ab- 
stained from swelling the report by “ reciting numerous cases of soul- 
harrowing privation ”— 

“They will only state generally, that in scores of instances the enumerators 
were obliged to write with the books placed on their knees, in consequence of 
the absence of every article of furniture that might be made available for rest- 
ing the book upon ; and in many, very many instances, such was the manifest 
destitution, that little else than the damp walls which enclose them constitute 
the only title to‘ home’ which the miserable inmates could claim. In con- 
clusion, your Committee beg leave to state, that they have not caused the pur- 
lieus of the town to be explored for the purpose of swelling the amount of 
destitution in the report, as several confined places, notorious for their perma- 
nent misery, are not included in the enumeration.” 

Dr. Smiles, who had accompanied one of the enumerators, stated one 
or two special cases ; of which we select one— 

“At the end of Brooke Street, there wasa small cellar-dwelling, nine feet by 
twelve, into w y were introduced by the enumerator. The dwelling 
was 80 consid: th the street, that only half of the window was above 















it. It was a damp, disagreeable, ill-lighted, ill-aired den. In that apartment 
they found three families, consisting of sixteen individuals, who slept in it 
every night. ‘There were four adults and twelve children. Six individuals, 
constituting one family, slept upon alitter of straw, huddled together, not like 
human beings, not even like animals; for their situation was not to be com- 
pared with the comfort of our dogs and horses in our stables. Other four or 
five slept on a bed of shavings, and the remaining five slept on another mi- 
serable bed in the apartment. When they entered, the poor mother was 
weeping ; her infant was on her knee, in the last stage of a fatal disease, dying 
without any medical assistance. ‘The family was entirely destitute; no means 
of subsistence, no weekly earnings, no parish relief. ‘That was one instance, 
He believed it was an extreme case; but he challenged investigation into the 
correctness of the statement.” 

Dr. Smiles generalized upon what he had witnessed— 

He could scarcely describe to them how much misery he had seen in the 
course of that morning. And if there was so much misery in one or two 
hat misery must there be in that town, and how much more in the 

What must there be in Ireland! Many Irish families said, in ex- 
cuse for not signing a pass to Ireland, that there was greater misery there. All 
classes, he considered, had an interest in this question: not only the poorer 
classes, not only the working-classes, but the middle classes also, had a deep 
interest in the question. He would refer to the grocers, who were just now 
supplying an immense number of the poor. se small grocers were failing, 
and becoming bankrupts in large numbers; many were not able to pay their 
again, acted on middle-class men in a higher condition of life; 
state, what most of them perhaps knew, that a large number of 

m it inkrupts. Many of the trades- 
y i They had hope, and that 
» in the meeting, * And i le of that”) =~ 

Among the resolutions was one to appoint a deputation to represent 
the state of the borough to the local authorities. The following was 
another— 

“That Great Britain is possessed of elements calculated to secure the 
nation’s greatness and its people’s happiness. That, notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, a vast amount of destitution exists. That this destitution is not con- 
fined to any } y proving that disease pervades 
the whole bod litic. That while its ravages appalling the stoutest hearts, 
and fearful forebodings and alarm prevail, confusion, wretchedness, and poverty- 
begotten crime, are left to riot in society, without an effort being made by the 
Government to check their progress; this meeting unanimously resolve that a 
humble address be presented to the Queen, praying her Majesty to convene the 
it without delay, in order that measures for the alle- 
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viation of the prevailing distress may be speedily adopted.” 

The Leeds Parliamentary Reform Association have issued an address, 
signed by their Chairman, Mr, J. G. Marshall, “to the merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, and operatives of the West Riding of Yorkshire.” They 
look forward to a gloomy prospect for the future, and warn their readers 
of a formidable attack which is to be made upon them— 

“Tt plainly appears from various sympto. s, that a large and influential por- 
tion of the dominant class are deliberately bent on reducing you#numbers and 
influence by increasing your distress. A scheme or policy more atrocious and 
insane never disgraced an educated and civilized community. ‘The charge is 
too serious and awful to be lightly made. We shall state the indications that, 
joined to the acts of our rulers, appear to us conclusive evidence that such in- 
tentions are really entertained. We adduce as proofs— 

“First, The admission of our friends among the aristocracy,—and, thank 
Heaven! we still have many—that their Conservative brethren in private con- 
versation fearlessly assert, what they dare not in public, that the manufacturing 
interest is already too powerful, and must be diminished—the population too 
great, and must be reduced. 

“Secondly, That the words which fell from Sir James Graham, the present 
Home Seeretary, in the interview which the Anti-Corn-law deputation had 
with him some time ago, left the same impression on their minds. 

“Thirdly, The following sentiments as expressed in the Quarterly Review, 
the Conservative journal—‘ Before emigration is tried, let us endeavour to oc- 
cupy our waste lands. Millions of acres are still unreclaimed, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Stop the gambling speculations of the manufacturers, 
and drain off the surplus population from the towns into the country. Let 
landlords plant colonics on their commons, and bogs, and mountains—plant 
them under their own eye, upon right principles of colonization, in organic 
bodies, with powers of self-government, with social privileges, with the germs 
of village institutions, especially with that first principle of life and organiza- 
tion an efficient ecclesiastical establishment in the centre. Restore something 
of the feudal spirit into our tenure of land. Raze, if you like, to the ground, 
half our overgrown metropolis.’ ” 

Another proof is given on the authority of the Reverend Baptist 
Noel— 

“ One other remedy has been proposed: a distinguished opponent of the re- 
peal of the present Corn-laws, after describing the present sufferings of the ma-= 
nufacturers, their lowered wages, and their increasing numbers, ends, ‘ I con- 
fess it is frightful to contemplate such a state of things and of society, but it 
can no longer be concealed; and yet the only remedy seems to be, to diminish 
the sources of employment, in order to produce future or permanent good.’ ” 

fifth— 

“ But the conclusive sentence is yet tocome. What says their daily organ 
of the press, the Standard ?—‘ England would be as great and powerful, and 
all useful Englishmen would be as rich as they are, though one ruin should en- 
gulf ail the manufacturing towns and districts of Great Britain.’” 

The Reformers are also to blame for having been disunited; the 
working-classes, for having been “ too ready to listen to the false and 
irritating suggestions of our common enemies.” From a knowledge of 
these faults a remedy is learned— 

“ We must learn to place our strength in union founded upon the mutual 
concession of minor differences; we must organize ourselves; we must meet in 
friendly conference and discussion in the sincere search after the true causes 
and remedies of the evils of our social state. Our main practical object should 
be to ascertain the best means of reforming our present degrading and corrupt 
representative system, so as to secure the full, fair, and free representation of 
the people in Parliament. * * To promote these objects the Leeds Par- 
liamentary Reform Association was founded, and it is to exhort you to form 
similar associations that we now earnestly appeal to you.” 

A meeting of the Young Men’s Anti-Monopoly Association took 
place at the Manchester Corn Exchange on Friday night; at which 
Colonel Thompson attended. About two thousand persons were pre- 
sent. Colonel Thompson repeated arguments which he had used at 
previous meetings in Manchester, for obtaining the repeal of the Corn- 
laws as a step towards obtaining the Charter. He reminded the Chartists, 
that while they had only thirty-nine supporters in the House of Com- 
mons, the Corn-law Repealers mustered two hundred strong, or more 
than five times as many ; and he maintained that it was the best gene- 
i. to attack the weakest point first, A resolution was moved and 
seconded— 
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“ That this meeting views with disgust the conduct of Sir Robert Peel and 
his associate monopolists, in advising her Majesty to prorogue Parliament 
without considering the destitute condition of the labouring-classes ; but that, 
fully convinced of the necessity for the total, immediate, and unconditional re- 

eal of the Corn and Provision monopolies, we pledge ourselves never to cease 
aur efforts till we have attained that object and the obnoxious laws are swept 
from the Statute-book.” 

Mr. Doyle, a Chartist, moved an amendment in favour of the Charter; 
but the meeting would scarcely hear him. Mr. Vincent and other 
Chartists supported the amendment; which was opposed by Mr. Acland, 
Mr. Finnigan, and Mr. E, Watkin. The original motion was carried 
by a large majority. 

In the debate on the Address in the House of Commons, Dr. Bow- 
ring stated that a poor man had died at his loom, in Bolton. Mr. Mott, 
the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, was directed by Government to 
investigate the case, and his report was quoted in Parliament as com- 
pletely upsetting Dr. Bowrirg’s statement. With the exception, how- 
ever, of inaccuracy in one particular, as to the suddenness of the man’s 
death, the Doctor’s account of the matter was generally correct; and a 
little pamphlet has been issued at Bolton to prove that it was so. It is 
prefaced by a letter from Mr. Naisby, Dr. Bowring’s authority, who 
sticks to his first story that Pearce, the man in question, died of want. 
Pearce’s wife deposed before Mr. Mott that he was in comparatively 
comfortable circumstances. Mr. Naisby, however, republishes the evi- 
dence of several witnesses taken by Mr. Mott; which tends to show 
that Mrs. Pearce was a woman of weak intellects, as well as both their 
children, and that at the time of Pearce’s death they were in a state of 
the most squalid misery. Mr. Naisby confirms that representation of 
his own knowledge; and says that many of the Jury who sat in the in- 
quest on Pearce’s body understood that a verdict was agreed to of 
“Diedfrom want of food”; but, from some misapprehension, that verdict 
was not recorded by the Coroner. Mr, Naisby adds, that the Reliev- 
ing-officer replied to his question in Mr. Mott’s presence, that it was 
his opinion that Pearce died from want of food; but that answer did 
not appear in Mr. Mott's report. The Commission inferred that the 
evidence had been got up to serve an Anti-Corn-law purpose at the 
election: Mr. Naisby avers that the evidence was collected by him 
some time before any meeting was held in Bolton under the sanction of 
the League; and that when he alluded to the distress in Bolton at a 
political meeting, about the time of the election, he made uo mention 
of this particular case. 


The church-rate of 6d., moved by the Churchwardens of Birming- 
ham, after six day’s poll has been rejected, by 7,281 votes to 626—ma- 
jority 6,655. There has been no church-rate granted in Birmingham 
since the year 1831; and no attempt to obt one since the year 1854, 
when the numbers polled were—against the rate 6.699, for the rate 1723. 

St. Mary is added to those parishes in Bury which refuse a church- 

ate ;and T. O.Springfield and Peter Finch, Usqrs., the Churciiwardens, 
have been declared in contempt by the Archdeacon. ‘The Church- 
wardens have on this occasion done all they could to obtain a rate of the 
patishioners; and though it seems that the notice was put ou the doors 
en Sunday, it was down on the following Cay, and no opponent knew 
of the Vestry-meeting an hour before the time. However, as soon as 
the Anti-Church-rate party knew of it, they immediately mustered their 
forces; and when Mr. Springfield moved that a church-rate of 6d. be 
allowed, an adjournment of six months was moved as an amcndunient, 
and on a show of hands being taken, was declared to be carried by a 
majority of two. The Church people demanded a poll of the parish 
and when the books were closed, at four o'clock, there were for the rate 
28, against it 33.—Bury Post. 
























The late boisterous gales have caused considerable damage at Dover. 











Some of the beach has been carried away, and a great many boat-houses 
and small buildings have been washed dow For eral days past, 
so much of the shingle has been carried away by the waves, that the 


sea now washes ten or fifteen feet nearer to the Marine Parace and 
Waterloo Crescent, than formerly. The late storms have made a step 
in the work of encroachment which has been going on at Dover for 
years. Scarcely any beach remains to the Westward of the Stonehead. 
#n enormous fall of chalk took place at the Round Down Ciiff a twelve- 
month ago, which has stopped the progress of the shingle to the East- 
ward. The base of the Bullock Rock has been undermined to a con- 
siderable extent, and there are many large clefts in various parts of it. 
The platform leading to the entrance of the tunnel under Shakspere’s 
Cliff has disappeared; and a large portion of the cliff itself, of several 
thousand tons weight, feil last Sunday. In order that meavs may be 
taken to prevent the sea from encroaching further on the town, a depu- 
tation of the inhabitants of Dover waited upon Mr. Jenkiuson, the 
Peputy Lieutenant-Governor of Dover Custie, on Monday, to ascertain 
ifthe Harbour Commissioners could render them any assistance. 
Jcnkinson informed the deputation that he would do every thing in his 
power to aid them; and he immediately communicated with the Duke 
of Wellington on the subject. The Duke rode over the same afieraoon 
to Dover to wake inquiries into the circumstances. 

The high tide flowed up the river Medway on Monday afternoon. 
fFome thousands of acres along the coast were laid under water. At 
Gillingham, the tide rose into the street. Great damage was done at 
Chatham, by the carrying away of warehouses and timber from the 
wharfs. The gardens adjoining Rochester were covered with water se- 
veral feet deep; and the gas-works, situated near the embankment of 
the river, were completely embedded in the flood, so that the towns were 
left in total darkness, 





On Wednesday, two labourers madly attempted to cross the line of 
the Great Western Railway before an approaching engine: both were 
knocked down, and one was killed on the spot. 

An extensive fire took place on Sunday night, at South Molton, in 
Devonshire. It broke out in a lodging-house situated in South Street. 
Owing to the high wind, it was impossible to stop the progress of the 
flames fom many hours, and thirty-three houses were burnt in South 
Street. The night before, an inundation swept away a great portion 
¢i the bridge; and a boy, who was crossing the bridge at the time, is 
said to have been carried away with it, and drowned. 

At about two o’clock on Thursday morning, the inhabitants of Derby 
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were awakened by the cry of fire, and the Town-hall was discovered to 
be in flames, There was some delay in procuring engines, and then the 
supply of water was short; so that the vigorous efforts of the collected 
crowd in aid of the enginemen ta subdue the flames were unavailing. 
By four o’clock the roof began to give way, and the flames burst forth 
in a lurid glare, illuminating the country for miles around. Between four 
and five,a snow-storm added to the strangeness of the scene. At six,- 
the fire had burned out, and the hall was a mass of ruin. Many re- 
cords have perished in the flames. It is supposed that the flames ori- 
ginated in some lighted coals which fell on the boards from a grate in 
the committee-room, where a fire had been left burning over night. 
The building was erected in 1828, at a cost of 12,0001: it was insured 
for 5,000/. 





IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess de Grey, with the Viceregal 
suite, arrived at Dublin from Holyhead on Saturday evening, and im- 
mediately proceeded to Phenix Park. They had had a very rough 
passage over the Channel. 





It is rumoured in well-informed circles, that the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench (Bushe) has tendered his resignation; and that his 
office will be offered to Mr. Pennefather, the Solicitor-General, who is 
abroad. In the event of his acceptance, Sergeant Jackson’is likely to 
succeed to the office of Solicitor-General; and cither Mr. Litton or 
Mr. West to the Sergeantcy. It is generally believed that Mr. Black- 
burne will remain stationary.x—Dublin Evening Packet. 

By the death of the Right Honourable George de la Poer Beresford, 
Bishop of Kilmore, who died on Saturday, the Bishopric become ex- 
tinct as a separate see: it is merged, as the see of Ardagh was before, in 
the Bishopric of Elphin. Seven of the ten Bishoprics to be extinguished 
have now come under tlie operation of Lord Stanley’s bill: those which 
remain are Dromore, Clogher, and Kildare. It is said that Bishop 
Beresford dicd immensely rich, after forty years’ enjoyment of his 
episcopal revenues. 


Mr. Sharman Crawford has issued a long letter of “ Observations 
addressed to the Repealers of Ireland,” in which he declares the reasons 
why he cannot join their cause; which he condemns as mischievous, 
telusive, and nugatory: He does so in reply to a challenge from Mr, 
O'Connell, who called upon the opponents of Repeal to avow their 
reasons. He agrees with Mr. O'Connell that the time for neutrality is 
past— : 

“ To keep such a question as the Repeal of the Union in suspense,"is para- 
lyzing every cffort to advance the real interests of the country. It is a ques- 
tion which, if useful and practicable, should be urged on with prompt and des 
cisive action ; but if, on the other hand, the nature of the proposition renders 
it cither objectionable or unattainable, it is not right that the encrgies ofa 
country should be wasted on a phantom, and that contributions should con- 
tinue to be levied from an impoverishcd population for unprofitable specula- 
tious. It is time that the friends of Ircland should endeavour to bring toa 
close that futile system of varied agitation which has been carried on for the 
last ten years without any consistent principle of action and without any use- 
ful result, but with the greatest damage to the cause of Ireland, and to the 

ause of public liberty, as well as to the character of every public man who has 
been directly or indirectly connected with it; and has thereby been the chief 
means of elevating to place and power that party whose system of government 
has been hitherto so justly offensive to the Irish people and hostile to the 
general extension of popular rights.” 

The Repealers are losing the substance in reachin¢ after the shadow— 

“ I oppose the present repeal agitatign ; because I consider it a mere delusion 
in every sense of the word. Under the specious pretext of raising Ireland to 
the dignity of'a nation and the powers of independent legislation, it is swamp- 
ing her practical weight in the Imperial Parliament, and preventing the pros- 
pect of its increase ; it is following a shadow and losing tlie substance; it pro- 
vokes the hostility of England and prompts a resistance to the just demands of 
Irclind; it is an attempt to bully without the power, which is the sure way 
to render either an individual or country contemptible; and, in my judgment, 
can have no other effect than that of weakening her moral force as a nation, 
and thus increasing her legislative dependence upon her irritated superior, and 
in this way creating a greater degree of provincial degradation.” 

Mr. Crawford shows that Ireland could not have a legislative consti- 
tu'ion independcat of the Imperial Legisiature— 

“ Whilst [am reacy to admit the value of that which I have before con- 
tended for, namely, a system of local legislation by a local legislative body, in 
conjunction with an imperial representation for imperial purposes, 1 am of opi- 
nion that the project of restoring to Ireland the Parliament of the constitution 
of 1785 is equally objectionable and impracticable. I deny that it is possible 
for Ireland to possess an independent Parliament in connexion with the British 
Crown. The Parliament of the greater country must control the Crown, and 
the Parliament of the lesser country must submit, or separate. es 
if the Irish Representatives had been sitting in a separate Parliament, the vote 
which has placed a Tory Ministry in power would have been rejected in that 
Parliament, whilst it would have passed in the British Parliament by an over- 
whelming majority,‘rendered greater by the absence of the Irish Representatives. 
I ask, then, could the Queen have retained her late Ministers, in accordance 
with the vote of an Irish Parliament, in opposition to that of the Representa- 
tives of England, assembled in a separate Parliament? The most ardent Re- 
pealer must answer in the negative. ‘Then how would your Irish independent 
Parliament have secured you from Tory misrule? I shall be answered, the 
Irish Parliament would exercise the rigit which her constitution would confer— 
she would stop the supplies. But would this stop the machine of Government, 
and compel the Crown to submission ?—No such thing. ‘The Crown would 
lave supplics from another quarter. How impotent would be the puny wrath 
of an Irish Parliament stopping the supplies—not more than one-tenth of the 
revenue—when the British Parliament would vote the other nine-tenths! The 
British Parliament would vote the supplies. What then? Behold the ex- 
ample of Canada! The British Minister would put his hand into your Irish 
treasury ; he would pay the state charges without the vote of your Parliament. 
Then, if you were still disobedient, the English Parliament would treat you as 
they did Canada, and were about to treat Jamaica when her Parliament was 
refractory. ‘Lhe British Parliament would extinguish the mockery of your in~ 
dependent constitution. Then you would have the alternative of submission, or 
figiting for separation, (and recollect, the British Sovereign, by the terms of 
your constitution, would have the command of your enemies); and if you failed 
in the contest, what would be the result?—You would be the unrepresented 
slaves of British domination.” ” 

Separation, to be attained at all, must be complete; but 
plete independence of England be beneficial to Irela’ 

“ IT would call upon every Repealer deliberately to 
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which the Repeal of the Union virtually raises, namely, whether Ireland can 
exist as an independent state? whether she can prosper as such? It is plain 
that she cannot exist by her own individual power against a hostile neighbour 
go very close to her and so powerful as Britain. She must enter into alliance 
with some foreign state; this state will be at enmity with Britain; Ircland 
will be the field on which the attack and defence of the British territory will 
be contested ; the powers of Europe will join in this warfare. These are certain 
consequences. Let Repealers consider them, and inquire how the prosperity 
of their country is to spring out of such a chaos of evil.” 

Mr. Crawford would contend for objects of less doubtful advantage— 

“I confess I am not prepared to join in the struggle of blood on this doubt- 
ful prospect of advantage, and I will not be a party to a delusive agitation. I 
think there are other remedies for the evils of Ireland, and other securities for 
her rights and interests. I think that a full proportional representation of Ire- 
land in the Imperial Parliament (together with an equalization and extension 
of the franchise) is the only basis on which the rights of Ireland can be secured 
under the sovereignty of the British Crown. 
contended for, not as an Irish question, but on the principle of a new distribu- 
tion and equalization of the clectoral districts over the United Kingdom; and 
that its attainment should be sought by a thorough union of Irishmen with 
those of the aggrieved and unrepresented classes in England and Scotland, who 
would join in secking like objects by constitutional means; thus insuring jus- 
tice to Ircland by making it the common cause of justice to England and 
Scotland also. No other basis of security can be founded. Loca! eleciive 
bodies for lucal purposes would ke a most important and valuable addition both 
in Ireland and Scotland ; but the hostile principles on which the present Repeal 
agitation is conducted bar the consideration of such a proposition, and neces- 
sarily set aside every other consideration but union or separation. 

“J shall be told that an experiment has been made, and that England has 
refused equal rights and franchises to Ireland: 1 maintain that a fair experi- 
ment has not been made. As this is a matter of great importance, I shall re- 
serve the discussion of it for a subsequent section.” 

This second section is forthcoming, and it is still more voluminous 
than the first. Mr. Crawford begins his endeavours to prove that 
England has never had a fair trial; observing, that the act of Eman- 
cipation was granted as the closing link of the bond of union, but that 
no sooner was it granted than Repeal of the Union was demanded, be- 
fore England had created any new grievance by legislative enactment. 
‘This was considered to be a breach of faith; an ill feeling was create 
between England and Ireland; and Mr. O’Counell himself lost influ- 
ence in the House of Commons, Mr. Crawford then enters upon a 
long retrospect of Mr. O’Connell’s public conduct, and traces the un- 
steadiness of aim which has characterized his agitation down to the 
very last; when in one day, lately, he announced that the Repeal Asso- 
ciation was to petition for incompatible objects, Repeal of the Union 
and an increased representation in the Imperial Parliament. The agi- 
tation of Repeal had forced the best friends of the rights of the people, 
especially in the North of Ireland, either to withdraw from public 
affairs, or to coalesce with the Conservative party; and it checked 
landlords in giving leases, lest they should qualify Repeal voters, Union 
with the friends of liberty throughout Britain could alone secure to 
Ireland the relief of freedom. Mr. Crawford concludes with the hope, 
that if Mr. O’Connell cannot controvert his arguments, ‘he will be in- 
duced to desist from so injurious a course, and to apply his talents and 
vast influence over a confiding people to more beneficial objects.” 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, Mr. O'Con- 
nell replied to Mr. Crawford vivé voce; first moving that his letter 
should be inserted in the minutes of the Association. He complaine: 
that Mr. Crawford did not treat the subject fairly, since he only br« 
forward a bundle of crotchety objections to the Repeal of the Un 
without attempting to reason upon the evils under which Ireland suffered, 
or their remedy— 

“ He ouzht to have shown what they had suffered from England by the 
Union. Mr. O’Connell should first of all remark, that Mr. Sharman Crawford in 
his present letter admitted, by a kind of parenthesis, the value and utility of a 
system of local legislation, but then, he said, connected with an imperial one. 
Yes, he would have a grovelling and inferior legislature. But what did they 
want ?—An independent, national, and resident legislature.” 

There was no desire to return to the rotten constitution of 1783, as 
Mr. Crawford imagined. Mr. Crawford’s letter was taken up with a 
defence of the Union: but that such was not always his opinion, Mr. 
O'Connell proved by quoting another letter by Mr. Crawford, written in 
1833, in which he condemned the Parliamentary Union, and said that a 
union of the two nations could only be upheld by a separation of the 
Parliaments. ‘The fact was, said Mr. O'Connell, he need not attempt 
to answer Mr. Crawford’s argu:nents, for Mr. Crawford did him the 
honour to answer them himself, though he seemed to forgetit. In reply 
to the reproach thut for the last ten years Mr. O’Conuell’s party had 
been agitating without any consistent principle, he instanced the Reforin 
Bill, Corporate Reform in England and Scotland, the keeping up the 
Registry in Ireland, aud the Irish Corporation Bill, as the results of a 
uniform prixciple of agitation— 

Was the man asleep, that he saw none of these results? How dare he say 
there were no useful results? would not the old Corporation be still in being, 
and the new one nearly as bad as it, were it not for the agitation in that 
room? How dare he, he said again, say at such a moment there were no use- 
ful results? was it nothing that the incoming Lord Mayor, the new Alder- 
men, and the Common Council, would necessarily be all Repealers? All 
these great results had taken place from the agitation; and yet up snecks 
Sharman Crawford, wriggling from right to left, and told him there were no 
useful results. Now he would ask Sharman Crawford, what good had he ever 
done ?—None. He should admit he never did do any. He came forward with 
plenty of crotchety objections and chicanery, but what good had he ever 
done ?—None. Oh, he would say, perhaps, that he set up the Ulster Asso- 
ciation. Why, it certainly met; and he believed they dined together, and 
talked—oh! ye gods, how they talked! They formed committees of finance 
and other things, and Sharman Crawford made rules for them. Why, the 
newspapers were filled up with all the rules he made for them. But what did 
they do? Nothing, said somebody near him. [le would say less. ** * * 
What fine doings had the Ulster Association to boast of ? The mountain, as 
the fable said, was in labour, and produced a mouse; but this mountain pro- 
duced nothing. Did Sharman Crawford get a seat by their assistance ?—No. 
He had to go over among the English for that. The mountain had then pro- 
duced a kind of Anglo-Saxon rat, in the person of Sharman Crawford. What 
was this Anglo-Saxon rat doing ?—Nothing. He was like the Irishman who, 
when a gentleman asked him, “ What are you doing, Tom? ”—*“ Nothing, 
Sir,” replied the man. “ What are you doing, Dick? ”—“ Helping Tom, 
Sir.” Some one might say to Sharman Crawford, “ What are you doing, 
sHe would answer, “ Nothing, Sir.” But if he (Mr. O'Connell) 
pd next what he was doing, he would not say, “ Helping Shar- 
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I consider this object should be | 

















man Crawford.” No, no; he would never help a man who was doing nothing, 

On the same occasion, Mr. O’Connell pronounced judgment on Lord 
Eliot. First, he made Mr. Ray read the following passage in Lord 
Eliot’s speech at his reélection for Cornwall— 

“The Executive Government of Ireland, he repeated, would vindicate the 
authority of the law—would repress with vigour all turbulence and outrage; 
but would exercise its power with moderation and justice. It will pay court 
to no party, but it will do justice to all: it will not be the government of a 
party, but the government of the whole Irish people.” 

“That speech,” said Mr. O'Connell, “is a delusion ; and I proclaim to 
the entire country that it isa humbug, and that in future Lord Eliot 
will be called ‘ Humbug Eliot’”; for he had not acted up to that decla- 
ration. Mr. O’Connell’s proofs were, that Lord de Grey on leaving 
his native county, of which he is Lord-Lieutenant, had appointed Sir 
Robert Inglis, a determined enemy of the Catholics, to be his deputy ; 
and that Mr. Brewster had been appointed seeret Law-adviser at the 
Castile, he, though “ according to his lights a conscientious man,” being 
a most “ truculent enemy of Catholics and Catholicity.” To prove that 
again, Mr. O’Conneil quoted a statement made by the Reverend Mz. 
Lalor to Mr. Vigors, in which it is asserted that when Mr, Brewster 
succeeded to an estate in 1851, the leases of about half the property ex- 
pired, and he cjected seventeen families, comprising 80 individuals; and 
when the other half of the leases fell in, he ejected seventeen 
: he could not have done so in 





in 1835, 
more families, comprising 93 individual: 
order to improve his estate by a consolidation of the farms, because 
many of the tenants held considerable trac but those who were 
ejected were Catholics, and they had not voted in a manner agreeable to 
Mr. Brewster. However, Mr. O'Connell somewhat qualified his cone 
1ation of Lord Eliot, so far as his intentions were coneerned— 
» story is now well known, and we must do Lord Eliot thi stice, that 
he opposed Mr. Brewster’s nomination, or rather the confirmation of his no- 
mination. Mr. Blackburne appointed Mr. Brewster at once: that was quite 
consistent on his part, and he ought to have done so. Lord Eliot opposed it. 
There was at once a mutiny in the legal camp: man after man they were to 
resign, if Mr. Brewster was not ¢ Mr. Blackburne was to resign at 
Pennefather tion. They had Lord Etiot 
: that was rhen he had an opportunity of vindi- 
1s, or of crouching to a party; and he stood out fora 
lepended on the result. I said to Sir Reber’ Peel 
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in th and it was one of the things that put him in such 
a pas 1 me—* you cannot govern Ireland if you did not give it up toa 
part y will turn on you if you do not give the country up to them to 
plan I stated that to Sir Robert Peel; and see how those legal men by 


their conduct have justified what I then said. ‘The result of the contest was, 
that Lord Eliot consented to the appointment of Mr. Brewster.” 

Mr. O'Connell complained of defection among the Catholics, in the 
Municipal contest— 

“ We have in our own hands thirteen out of fifteen of the wards, if the 
people will but do their duty, and be true to themselves: and the people will 
tocrats of the land, then indced I might feel some scepticism as to whether 
they would obey this injunction. It is the wealthy and exalted who neglect to 
do their duty; but never have I known an instance where the operative or 
middle ¢ s have forgotten what they owe to their country and b 
In Gee Ward alone, there are fifty wealthy Catholics whose 
lost to iberal cause from their having neglected to pay tlicir taxes. 

So he moved a resolution of prospective censure upon all who may 
not be hearty in the cause: it was of course carried— 

“ Resolved, That any burgess enrolled on the Liberal interest who does not 
vote fur the whole ticket at the ensuing Municipal clection is an enemy to the 
principles of civil and religious librety, injurious to the cause of Irish manu- 
facture, aud a foe to the Repeal of the Uuion.” 

At a meeting of the “ Repeal Board of Trade,” on the 14th, Mr. 
O'Connell proposed the following declaration to be taken by shop- 
““T solemnly promise that I will not myself sell, or allow 


I 
| dotheir duty. If I were addressing myself merely to the rich men and aris- 
lie 
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keepers. 





any person in my establishment to scll, any article of English 
or foreign manufacture for Irish, but that all I sell for frish 


shall be Trish manufacture.” He proceeded to say that 
he next intended to move that they should call upon every person 
pledged to the use of Irish manufacture, not to deal with any shop- 
keeper or retailer that did not enter into the pledge, and keep a copy of 
it publicly exposed in his place of sale. Afterwards, Mr. O'Connell 
moved to add to the declaration these words, * and promote the fabri- 
ll articles of Irish manufacture.” The 
Vy. 





genuine 


cation and consumption of a 
motion was carried unanimousl) 

Ata meeting of the wtownards and Comber Farming Society, on 
Friday, the Marquis of Londonderry, who was chairman on the ocea- 
treat apprehension for the ultimate fate of the Corn- 

















“ We know the great agricultural interest of this country is at present 
threatencd. Commerce and agriculture have Litherto gone hand in hand. They 
have been combined together, and have at all times tended to keep up the 
prosperity of the country. ‘This is a state of things which every true English- 
man would wish to see and to facilitate. But, unfortunately, it is the ease 
that questions have been raised with respect to the topic at the present day that 
are calculated to be very injurious to the present state of society which we have 
joying hall not enter into the causes of this excitement; but you 
cannot but perccive that these two interests, the commercial and the 
are now pitted against onc another. We, the!andlords, are called Monopolists; and 
the other party are called Anti- Monopolists, who cry out cheap bread, and say 
that the manufacturing districts are depressed by the Corn-laws. Now, gentlemen, 
if you read the resolutions lately passed in Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere 
throughout the country—if you read, in fact, what is published on both sides 
of the question, and if you take into consideration the arguments on both sides 
of the question—I defy you, or any others, to understand what is the real and 
true character of the question. Gentlemen, I defy any legislature or legislator 
to say what is best to be done in the circumstances under which each party 
advances its appeal to the understanding. If you pursue a middle course, ene 
party will suppose you endeavouring to overturn the constitution, and the 
other party will pronounce you to be the enemy of the great interests of your 
country. Ihope the Government, in such a state of things, will weigh the 
subject well before they touch the Corn-laws. If they touch them rashly, they 
act wantonly with what is the vitality of the country’s existence. * * * This 
has now become a party question, Were it tried on its own merits, there would. 
be nothing to fear for a satisfactory settlement ; but it has assuined the feature 
of a party, and the minds of most men are rendered incapable of judging rightly 
on the subject. The great American question formerly, the Revolutionary 
war in France, Catholic Emancipation, were all party questions ; and now the 
annihilation of the agricultural intcrests of our country and the demand for free 
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trade have become party questions. The state of the question places all men 
in the country, by whatever relations they may be connected with society, in 
such a perplexity and anxiety, that it is‘difficult to expect a fair, rational, and 
satisfactory arrangement of the interests now so much before the public. Here, 
then, I shall address myself to farmers especially: I say to you, if you have 
hitherto devoted your attention to the improvement of your land, that you are 
called upon now, more than ever, to sedulously cultivate your soil—and call 
into action all its powers of production. This now is your only hope; in fact, 
the only prop upon which you can safely rely. ‘This is my advice to you, and 
Tentreat you to follow it. You do not know what a Government may do 
when forced to it.” 


SCOTLAND. 

Tuesday’s Gazette notified the appointment of Mr. John Hope, Dean 
of Faculty, to be Lord Justice Clerk and President of the Second 
Division of the Court of S 1 in Scotland, and one of the Senators 
of the College of Justice there. 





At a meeting of the Synod of Aberdeen, last week, Mr. Low of 
Keig, supported by Mr. Robertson of Ellon, moved an overture to the 
General Assembly to repeal the Veto Act. The motion was met by a 
resolution moved by Dr. Brown of Marischal College, expressing the 
regret of the Synod at the opposition which some members of the court 
had offered to the General Assembly, and at their having held minis- 
terial communion with the deposed ministers of Strathbogie, and over- 
turing the General Assembly, “at all hazards to maintain inviolate the 
supremacy of the Divine head of the Church, as set forth in the doc- 
trine of the spiritual independence of the Church, and the rights and 
privileges of the Christian peopie of her communion.” ‘The latter was 
carried, by 64 votes to 36. 




















The Renfrewshire Reformer publishes a table compiled by the Paisley 
Relief Commitiee, showing the state of the unemployed people, whose 
numbers are fearfully on the increase. The foliowing numbers were 














supplied with meat, bread, and potatoes, on a day specified— 
6 Married men, with their Wives ..........ccsecseseeseosees 1,240 
Children belonging to the above ........s.ese0e ssosaete 1,546 
nas 2,786 
Widows and deserted wives, with unmarried females 509 
Children belonging to these ...........ssssssessssceeseeees 
1,256 
Single males, mostly young men ..... iste venseeevses Laseceouep tee : 166 
Number supplied 13th October, 1841 .........ssecsessscescesceeses 4,208 
New applications on the L4th.........ccsecsesceeseeseeees 73.” 


The total number of loomsteads in the district is 5,746: of these, 
3,158 are unemployed, and 871 are unoccupied. ‘There are 440 empty 
houses, and 100 empty shops. The list of the Paisley Relief List, on 
Saturday, numbered 4,153. The total amount of contributions, inelud- 
ing 25). from the Bishop of Durham, is 1,730/.; the expenditure ex- 
ceeds that sum by 251. 








Miscellanesus. 

At a meeting of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
on Wednesday, Lord E!lenborough was unanimously appointed Go- 
vernor-General of India, in pursuance of an intimation from the Board 
of Control that he had been selected by the Government to fill that 
office. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced that the Queen has appointed Lord 
Cowley Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to France ; Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay to Russia; Sir Stratford Canning to Turkey; Sir 
Robert Gordon to Austria; and Lord Burghersh Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Prussia. 

Mr. Wigram has been appointed to one of the new Judgeships created 
by the bill passed in the last session for facilitating the administration 
of justice in the Court of Chancery. The 7imes says that Mr. Knight 
Bruce, who is absent oa the Continent, will be Mr. Wigram’s colleague. 

It is currently reported in the professional circles, that Lord Lynd- 
harst will relinquish the Seals at the commencement of January term, 
and that Sir W. W. Follett, the Solicitor-General, will be his successor. 
In connexion with this arrangement, it is also said that Lord Abinger 
will at the same time vacate the Chiefship of the Exchequer, and that 
Sir Frederick Pollock will be his successor thereia.— Globe. 

Lord Stanley is not yet sufficiently recovered to attend his official 
duties at the Colonial Office, but is very much engaged during the day 
in transacting public business at his residence in St. James’s Square. 

The whole of the members of the Cabinet, with the exception of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull and the Ear! of Ripon, who is at his seat, Nockton 
Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, remain in town; and it is said that they 
will not leave wntil after the Queen’s accouchement. 

The Duke of Buckingham has just made a present to Eton Col- 
lege of a bust of the late Lord Grenville, by Nollekens, with a re- 
quest that it may be placed in the upper school. Lord Canning has 
also presented the College with a bust of his father; Lord Guildford 
with a bust of his uncle, Lord North. 

The daily papers have been repeating some obscure hints that a 
nobleman has been removed to some retreat for the insane at Kilburn. 
At length the identity of the person is fixed: it is the same who made 
“a very extraordinary speech upon the Corn-laws, and the satisfaction 
of fathers and grandfathers with the state of the country.” That was 
the Earl of Coventry. At the time, we believe, the strangeness of the 
speech was attributed to merely temporary causes, otherwise the ridicule 
with which it met would not have been indulged. 








Among the rumours current in the City is one that the old system of 
lotteries is about to be revived, and that a correspondence with the 
Treasury has already commenced on the subject.—7imes. 


More rain has fallen during the present month than in any former 
October for more than a quarter of a century. Bleak and gusty winds 
have swept over the land, winnowing our forests, and scattering the 
fruits from the trees in our orchards; whilst the floods have in many 
districts overspread the meadows, destroying the husbandman’s hopes 
of a second crop of hay. In many parts of the kingdom, much of the 
gtainis still abroad, We learn that in all the higher districts of Wales 





the harvest is ruined; the wheat being either uncut, and sprouting in 
the ear, or standing to rot in the sheaf. Throughout the North of Eng- 
land, a considerable portion of the crop is still ungathered. In many 
parts of Scotland and Ireland, the grains, particularly the oats, are like- 
wise exposed to the present destructive rains; and fears are beginning 
to be entertained for the potato-crop. The firmers in the more favoured 
districts, who have secured their harvests in tolerable condition, are 
complaining of the unfavourable weather, which prevents their prepar- 
ing the soil for receiving the winter-seed, thus awakening fears for the 
next autumn. In the meantime, the speculators, flushed with their 
recent triumphs, are beginning to operate for another rise of the aver- 
ages, and we are told that good wheat is likely to reach 80s, a quarter by 
Christmas. [The average price of wheat is at present 64s. 1d., the duty 
on foreign wheat 22s 8d.] Trade in our manufacturing districts is be- 
coming daily worse; employment is falling off; wages are declining; 
the poor-rates are rapidly increasing; empty houses are multiplying; 
and winter, which has prematurely come upon us, threatens to aggra- 
vate all these evils. Reflecting men stand aghast at the prospect before 
them, and everybody is asking his neighbour, “ What is to become of 
the poor? ”—Anti-Bread- Tax Circular, Oct. 21. 

A deputation appointed by the Magistrates of Renfrewshire and of 
the town of Paisley had an interview with Sir Robert Peel, at his official 
residence in Downing Street, on Wednesday, to solicit the patronage of 
Government for a metropolitan subscription. Sir Robert declined to 
give his consent; but at the same time he expressed his readiness to 
support such a subscription as a private individual. He evinced 
much sympathy for the unemployed operatives. Yesterday, the depu- 
tation waited on Sir James Graham. 

For the last twenty-five years, the dockyards at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke, have not 
presented such a scene of activity as they do now; there being no fewer 
than twenty-six to thirty ships of different rates fitting out for active 
service. Great difficulty is experienced in obtaining able-bodied sea- 
men for the vessels ordered to be put in commission; there being such a 
demand for seamen in the merchant-service as well as in the marine of 
the United States, where the men receive good pay and good treatment. 
The Lords of the Admiralty, not wishing to resort to the press-gang, 
have issued the following notice, which has been posted up at Tower 
Hill, and widely circulated at all the different seaports— 

“ Ordinary seamen, and landsmen of good character, can be entered for the 
Royal Navy, provided they are not less than 5 feet 7 inches in height, nor ex- 
ceeding twenty-five ycars of age. The above must combine good physical 
power with muscular strength, and will have to undergo a strict medical exa- 
mination. Preference will be given to watermen, or men accustomed to barges 
and other river-craft. A few strong and active stout Jads will also be admitted, 
if they have been accustomed to the water.” 

In order to encourage seamen to enter the service, the Lords of the 
Admiralty have rescinded the regulations which prevented pensioners 
from receiving their pensions when serving in the Royal Navy. 

The railway department of the Board of Trade have issued two sets 
of questions to railway companies, calculated to elicit information as to 
the precautions taken to insure safety on roads crossed by any line, and 
the safety of the engines employed on the line. 


The insurrection in Spain is continued in small movements hither 
and thither, which are not worth much space to be detailed, and 
yet are not very clear without it. Rodil has been appointed Captain- 
General of the Armies, with the chief command in the North; and 
Lorenzo, a violent Liberal, his Lieutenant-General. Rodil had marched 
Northward with 7,000 men: on the 15th he was at Castillejo. 

The chief interest still centres in Madrid, whence the latest date is 
the 15th instant. Although Madrid itself has never wavered, recent 
accounts of the attack on the Palace on the night of the 7th, represent 
it as a far more formidable and critical affair than was at first supposed. 
Between six and seven o'clock in the evening, 8. Cortina, commanding 


| the National Guard at the Palace, learned that the detachment of the 


Second Regiment of the Guard, then on duty in the Palace, was about to 
defy the authority of the Government. He immediately doubled the 
posts. ‘The superior officers of the National Guard were warned; and 
they ordered the drums to beat, and different edifices adjoining the 
Palace to be occupied. The crowd gathered in the streets at the beat- 
ing of the drum, and, collecting round the Palace, kept the revolted de- 
tachment from declaring itself. Meanwhile it was said that the Princesa 
Regiment had revolted: the Lieutenant-Colonel had succeeded in 
bringing it off, in concert with General Concha, and had shut up a troop 
of faithful Hussars. ‘The Colonel, however, induced the soldiers of the 
Princesa Regiment to return to their duty, and they fired on the in- 
surgents. ‘The Second Regiment of the Gnard also returned to its alle- 
giance. Before this was effected, however, the assailants, amounting to 
more than a thousand, some say fifteen hundred, had forced an entrance 
into the Palace, and they gained the great staircase. Here a determined 
resistance was offered by eighteen Halberdiers, (so as almost all the ac- 
counts, the Eco de Madrid says twelve,) who were posted in a hall at 
the top of the stairs. In this room a fierce contest lasted for a long 
time; the Halberdiers performing prodigies of valour. The Queen and 
Princess, under the charge of Senora Mina, escaped to another part of 
the Palace; and Senora Mina locked and bolted them in, refusing to 
admit any one till the conflict was over. Although they had so 
greatly the advantage in point of numbers, and were aided by traitors 
among the troops as well as in the Household, the insurgents managed 
badly from the first: instead of hastening boldly up the great staircase, 
wide enough to permit a company to march abreast, the front rank 
stopped to fire at those who fired at them, and then stopped to load 
again; and thus, of course, stopped all those behind them, while the 
Halberdiers were from their doors and windows overlooking the gran 
escalera, pouring down destruction on all. General Concha, too, who com- 
manded in the assault, stopped like a fool to parley with Commandant 
Dolce. Concha, Leon, Fulgosio, and Cordova, finding themselves 
beaten within and pressed upon by the gathering numbers from with- 
out, saddled the Queen’s horses and fled from the Palace about one 
o’clock, with the mass of the assailants, pursued by the Hussars of La 
Princesa. About 160 only remained alive. It was by this.time sun- 
rise. During the night, the Ministers and the Regent m » Hotel 
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of the Port; and at dawn, Espartero, with the authorities, stationed him- 
self before the Church of Santa Marie del Almadena, and thence sent 
his aides-de-camp to summon the revolted soldiers to surrender. The 
remnant of them did so, and three oflicers ordered them to evacuate 
the Palace. The Regent then entered, and gave the cross of San Fer- 
nando to the brave Halberdiers. 

The arrests are now said to be not so numerous as was at first sup- 
posed; but they are more important. Several of the chief conspirators 
were pursued and arrested in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and Diego 
Leon was among them. He was taken in the full uniform of a General 
of Hussars, and carrying upon his person all his crosses and orders, In 
his possession was found an autograph letter of Maria Christina, giving 
him full powers to establish a Provisional Government till her arrival in 
Madrid. The letter is besides said to have contained instructions for 
the securing the young Queen’s person, the execution of Espartero, Ar- 
guelles, the existing Government, whoever they might be, and all the 
members of the late Provisional Regency who could be found. A Coun- 
cil of War was sitting permanently at Madrid; and by that Leon was 
tried and condemned to death. Intercessions were made for mercy ; 
to which Espartero seems to have been personally inclined, but he 
thought it his duty to resist; and it is intimated that the poor terrified 
little Queen, who was eleven years old on the 10th, tore up a petition 
in Leon’s favour. He was executed on the 15th, immediately outside 
the gate of Toledo, by a picquet of the Cacadores of Luchana. The 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describes the act— 

“ A flash of his natural courage illuminated the last moments of the ill-fated 
chief. On arriving on the fatal ground, he descended with perfect composure 
from his carriage, and walked with the utmost firmness of tread, dressed in full 
uniform, to the spot marked out for him to meet his sorrowful end. He there, 
embracing General Roncali and the clergyman in attendance, addressed a few 
words to the persons present, with a full and unshaken voice. He denied being 
a traitor or a coward, of which he had been accused: he had given, he said, 
many days of glory to his country, and he did not then repent it: if he had 
done injury to any person, he there begged their forgiveness, as he forgave his 
enemies; and raising his voice, with an animated gesture, cried ‘ Viva Isabel 
Segunda! Vivala Libertad!’ Ue then bade his brother soldier farewell; and 
giving himself the word of command, the picquet fired and he was no more.” 

O'Donnell had evacuated Pampeluna. On the 12th, General Ayerbe 
entered the town with six or seven battalions, minus several of their 
officers, who had deserted. O’Donnell, perceiving that he could hold 
out no longer, agreed to a sort of armistice: he withdrew from the 
citadel, and joined Ortigosa outside the town ; and afterwards he marched 
to Puente Ja Reyna, four leagues South-west of Pampeluna. He was 
last heard of at the Amescoas. Several desertions had taken place be- 
fore his departure from the citadel of Pampeluna. General Chacon has 
taken the chief command in that town. : 

General Zurbano, who was marching upon Pampeluna to reinforce 
Ayerbe, received orders to turn aside against Piguero at Vittoria. He 
seized seven men, and shot them; and the authorities of Vittoria in re- 
turn set a price upon his head. Piguero moved from Vittoria, and en- 
tered Bergara on the 14th. General Alcala had occupied the heights of 
Descaya, and watched Urbistondo, in Bergara, while he commanded 
Guipuscoa; but he was obliged to retire before Urbistondo; leaving 
Hturbe to keep the valley of Aspeitia. Aldamar, who is said to bea 
pensioner of Louis Philippe, has been active in unsuccessful efforts to 
push the the revolt in Guipuscoa; and it is said that he has expended 
4,000. 

That Bilbao has joined the movement seems now undoubted; but it 
does not appear to have done so with unanimity or zeal. ‘There have 
been disturbances at Cadiz; but without much apparent aim. Barcelona 
and the towns of Catalonia have declared actively against the insur- 
rection. 

Cirraquirri, who was one of the first movers at Pampeluna, left the 
citadel with O'Donnell, and passed over into France. Some suppose 
him to have abandoned the cause, others to have gone as an emissary 
from the insurgents to procure the presence of Christina in Spain. He 
had arrived in Paris on Tuesday. Several Spanish refugees are flock- 
ing into France. 

The Paris Ministerial papers justify the insurrection in Spain; and 
the Journal des Débats cails upon the French nation to support it, be- 
cause, as its object was to enable Christina to marry her daughter Isa- 
bella the Second to the Duke of Aumale, it would preserve the union 
of Spain to a descendant of Louis the Fourteenth. That avowal pro- 
vokes from the Morning Chronicle the following exposé of the intrigues 
of the French Court— 

“ Serious negotiations have been going on for the last year between the French 
Court and Don Francisco de Paula, the Infante, for the purpose of making the 
latter waive any pretensions of marrying his son to the Queen. The Duc 
d’Aumale was to espouse the Queen, and the son of Don Francisco was to 
espouse the Queen’s youngest sister; Louis Philippe indemnifying the Infante 
with large sums for the establishment and settlement of his numerous family. 
The Condé property would have furnished no small share of this money. Don 
Francisco’s friends say that he never seriously assented to these proposals. 
The French Court, however, reckoned on hisacquiescence. But as affairs took 
another turn, the Exaltados taking root in Spain, and Christina being ready to 
sacrifice all for the French Court, a breach ensued between the Infante and 
Louis Philippe. The former professed his intention of returning to Spain, and 
the French Court did all possible to dissuade him. To defeat the supposed 
project of Espartero and the Infante, the present insurrection was prepared ; 
and Maria Christina gave her solemn promise to sanction and bring about tlie 
marriage between the Queen and the Duc d’Aumale. Christina at first de- 
clared it should not be done at her expepse. Between 30,0002. and 40,000/. 
were, however, forthcoming from the hac Court; of which O’Donnell 
took 6,000/., and Narvaez as much. At this moment both Generals 
have expended, or pretended to have expended, the money, and they 
clamour for more. There was at first some hesitation; when Christina 
herself determined to come to the support of the insurrection: and accord- 
ingly, large sums have these few days been forwarded to Christina’s Regency at 
Bayonne for O’Donnell and for Bilbao, with orders to furnish as much in arms 
aha little in specie as can be done. Narvaez, on his part, writes that he 
spent his money in endeavouring to bribe the garrison of Cadiz, but that he 
had failed for want of more funds. Senor Gaviria, Intendente of Christina, 
has set out for London, with orders to send 40,000/. to Narvaez, and enable him 
to raise Andalusia. Arms and equipments will be sent out by Gibraltar, and 
it is for the British Government to look to the doings of M. Gaviria. 
raphic despatches bring accounts of O’Donnell’s attempt on Pam- 
’s on Vittoria, and of the declaration of Bilbao, arrived on 
8. Every event seemed to turn out so prosperous, that 





























on the last day the King of the French lost sight of his usual prudence, and 
avowed openly, not merely to his Ministers, but to other eminent and neutral 
personages, that his plans had succeeded; that he had now obtained reparation 
for the insult offered to him in Syria; and that this would popularize his Go- 
vernment, and at the same time secure to his descendants the throne of Spain. 
In vain was it stated to his Majesty, that the mere fact of the Basque Pro- 
vinces declaring for a principle or pretender, was of itself a conclnsive reason 
to make all the rest of Spain declare against it. His Majesty believed himself 
another Louis the Fourteenth; he had blotted out the Py renees,” 








The Gazette de France confirms this story, by the statement that M. 
de Salvandy, the new French Ambas:ador at Madrid, has been espe- 
cially commissioned to oppose the marriage with the Duke of Aumale. 
He arrived at Canfrane, in Spain, on the 11th instant. 

The Paris National publishes a letter from S. Oiozaga, 
Alan} 


the Spanish 














Ambassador in France, to Captain-General Alcala, at St. Sebastian. 
He had waited on Queen Christina with six letters from her daughters, 
and he took the occasion to put a solemn to her— 

ld hay 


Id her, that if, in the night of the 3d, she could known the events 
which have passed on the 2d at Pampeluna, or even the enterprises undertaken 
later, I should find myself in the impossibility of appearing before her. L added, 
Pampeluna, and elsewhere in the provinces, rela- 
tive to the part she had herself taken in these events were correct, she ought 
to avow this frankly, in order that I might inform my Government, and that it 
might regulate the future relations to exist between me as Spanish Envoy and 
the Queen mother. 

“ Her Majesty deigned to reply, that it was false that she had named General 
O'Donnell Viceroy of Navarre or C: Basque Provinces. 
“ That it was false that she had 
rity: that she should do wrong 
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“ Her Majesty repeated these assurances several times ; addi that she chal- 
lenged any proof to the contrary. She form authorized me to communicate 
this reply to the Government, and to transmit to it at the same time the good 
wishes that she formed for the good and tranquillity of the Spaniards.” 








The adjudication of the new French Joan took place on Monday, at 
the Ministry of Finance. ‘There was presented y one tender, but 
that on behalf of three parties, namely De Rothschild and Brothers, 
Hottinguer, banker, and the Receveurs Generaux, represented by M. 
Baudon. On opening the tender, it was found to propose taking the 
loan (in the Three per Cents.) at 78.52}; being much below the price 
anticipated. It was, however, accepted. The Funds rose considerably. 

The Constitutionnel declares that Lord Aberdeen has announced his 
intention of no longer disputing the right of France to Algiers, and 
also his purpose of not interfering in the differences between Tunis 
and the Porte. 

Private letters from Paris state that a preliminary contract had been 
entered into between Count de Lisle and some English speculators and 
the French Government for laying down wooden pavement in Paris. 
Count Rambuteau, Prefect of the Seine, had granted permission to try 
the experiment in the Rue de Provence. 
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The Caledonia Halifax mail-steamer and the packet-ship South 
America have arrived, with intelligence from New York to the 2d instant, 
from Montreal to the 28th of September, and from Halifax to the 
8th instant. The Philadelphia packet-ship Monongahela brings papers 
to the 4th. The Caledonia sailed from Boston on her appointed day, 
the 2d instant; but she encountered on the passage to Halifax a violent 
storm, which prevented her from making the latter port till the 7th. 
During the storm, her foreyard was carried away, and in its fall broke 
the legs of the second mate and the carpenter, besides injuring, more 
or less, seven of the crew. ‘The second mate and carpenter have been 
left at Halifax. The passengers are loud in their praise both of the 
vessel and her commander, « 

Mr. M‘Leod’s trial had not yet taken place. 
Utica, on the 29th of September, says— 

‘ Late last night and during the whole of this morning, witnesses arrived here 
in great numbers both for the prosecution and the prisoner. ‘The survivors of 
the Patriot army, which was in possession of Navy Island when the Caro- 
line was destroyed, have come, with all the officers of that short-lived Provi- 
sional Government of which M‘Kenzie was President pro tem. From Buffalo, 
Canada, and for a great extent along the frontier, ‘ the cry is still they come.” 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Gardner, Mr. Spencer’s associate counsel for the prisoner, 
have arrived from Canada, with voluminous testimony, t2ken under commis- 
sion, and many witnesses to sustain his defence; and all parties are now ready 
to go to trial. It is now, however, well understood that the trial will not com- 
mence until Monday next, [October 4th]; and in the mean time Judge 
Gridley will clear the calendars, both civil and criminal. It is not at all im- 
probable that the case will occupy twelve or fourteen days. 

“The prosecuting counsel will merely open and endeavour to sustain an 
ordinary case of murder; but the defence will be broad, and lead to many 
collateral issues. An alibi, by oral testimony, will be one branch of the de- 
fence ; the next will be the examinations recently taken in Canada to negative 
the positive evidence that M‘Leod took part in the affair of the Caroline. This 
consists of the examinations of those who admit their own participancy in the 
transaction, and a question will arise as to the admissibility of such evidence. 
It was originally arranged that these examinations should be taken at specified 
places on fixed days, by interrogatories which the counsel for the people and 
for the prisoner had determined upon ; and a legal gentleman was commissioned 
to be present to act on the part of the State authorities. For some days 
examinations were thus taken; but the Commissioners then resolved to 
separate themselves, and hold courts at different points at the same time,— 
doubtless with a desire to facilitate the accomplishment of their mission + 
but the legal gentleman for the State, unlike the Irishman’s bird, (according to 
a celebrated ornithologist,) had not the power of ubiquity, and therefore could 
not be in two places at once; consequently some of the examinations will be 
considered ex parte only, and their reception will be objected to. Another 
branch of the defence will be the general character of the transaction—the 
circumstances of those times—in short, impunity will be claimed on_the 
ground that the Caroline was engaged in an open war on the British province, 
and that she was cut off by the orders of the proper authorities.” 

The excitement in the immediate scene of the trial seems to have 
subsided: the writer just quoted remarks, on the 28th— 

“ With the exception of the witnesses [said to exceed a hundred in number] 
and the jurors necessarily in attendance from a distance, Utica presents nothing 
to lead a stranger to the conclusion that here there is any other than the ordi- 
nary routine business of every day; certainly not that this is now the point to 
which two great nations look with anxious solicitude. There is no bustle nor 
any excitement here as yet.” 
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An account, by several witnesses upon affidavit, of the capture of 
Colonel Grogan, is given in the American papers with much minute- 
ness. It was taken at St. Alban’s, Vermont, in meetings on the 21st 
and 20th September. We somewhat abridge this abstract— 

It appears from the affidavits, that on the 19th instant there were present at 
the tavern of J. M. Sowlet, at Alburgh, a short distance from the United States 
side of the line, sundry persons from Canada, in company with James W. 
Grogan, and among the rest a Dragoon who urged Grogan to drink, and was 

articularly attentive to him, so much so that his courtesies became suspicious. 
These suspicions were communicated to Grogan; and be was advised that a 

lan was afoot to kidnap him and to transport him to Canada. Grogan, 

nally following the friendly advice given to him, went to Alburgh, and after- 
wards went to pass the night at the house of William Brown, his brother-in- 
law, who resides about three miles from the boundary-line. Brown and his 
wife were awakened about two o’clock in the morning of Monday the 20th 
September, by a noise occasioned by the breaking open and forcible entrance 
of a gang of armed men into their dwelling. This gang, consisting of fifteen or 
more, were in the uniform of Britis: soldiers, and, as could be seen by the lantern 
they carried, fully armed. Mr. Brown called aloud to his sons, who were sleeping, 
above ; and was threatened by the soldier that he would certainly be shot unless he 
desisted from speaking. ‘The remainder of this gang rushed into the adjoining 
room, where Colonel Grogan was sleeping, crying out as they entered, “ Here he 
is! here heis! Shoot him! Blow his brains out!” They seized him and dragged 
him from his bed, and carried him by force through the house and conveyed him 
to the road, where there were veliicles in readiness to take him across the line. 
Mr. Brown testifies that he was apparently strangled, so that he could neither 

eak nor even make a show of resistance. A gentleman going from 

larenceville to Missisquoi Bay overtook a waggon in which was Grogan, four 
armed soldiers, and a driver, and four mounted Dragoons riding and keeping 
guard by the waggon. Grogan was placed in the bottom of the waggon. Upon 
their arrival at the Bay, Grogan remained in the waggon surrounded by a 
strong guard in front of the guardhouse for about a quarter of an hour; after 
which he was ordered into the guardhouse, and thence was taken to Montreal. 
Grogan appeared badly wounded and bruised; his face was very much dis- 
figured, and it was with great difficulty he could walk a step. 

The mention of Grogan’s seizure in the Canadian journals is meagre 
and indistinct: it is stated that “ the notorious Grogan,” whose name 
had been “ coupled with aggravated cases of incendiarism,” had been 
brought to Montreal and lodged in gaol. Subsequently, a Montreal 
paper speaks of the matter as if it had not been known at first that he 
was seized on the United States territory; and says that he was taken 
by volunteer dragoons, and then surrendered to the civil power; ad- 
mitting that in that case he ought not to be detained. 

The state of popular feeling on the United States border is described 
by a correspondent of the Boston Daily Mail, whose letter is dated 
“Swanton Fails, Vermont, September 25d ”"— 

“J have just returned from a boat-excursion to the Isle la Motte; and I find 
that the excitement among the people of Grand Isle County, in consequence of 
the recent abduction of Colonel Grogan from Alburgh, is of the most intense 
description. Public mectings have been held at St. Alban’s, Alburgh, and seve- 
ral other places; at which strong resolutions were passed with great unanimity, 
censuring the act referred to, and pledging the members to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to repel any farther incursions of the British Tories. The 
feeling in this section of the country against her Majesty’s Government in 
Canada is very strong, and has been kept alive for the last few years by the 
Patriot movements and the outrages which have been committed from time to 
time ; and this last outrage is more than they scem willing peaceably to with- 
stand. There are a great many private depositories of arms and ammunition 
in this section; aud ] Lave no doubt that an army of five thousand volunteers 
for the invasion of Canada could be raised in a fortnight, if it was thought the 
Gencral and State Governments would not interfere.” 

As we mentioned in the second edition of our last number, an 
attempt had been mede to blow up a British steamer at Chippewa, by 
means of a raft laden with gunpowder and a lighted fuse; but it floated 
past the steamer before it exploded. This was about the 14th of Sep- 
tember, some days before Grogan’s seizure. 
British war-steamer had been fired upon by a United States war-ship, 
while taking a surreptitious survey of Cleveland Harbour in Lake 
Erie; but that report wants confirmation. 

This state of matters had caused the President to issue the following 
proclamation, which was printed in our second edition: we now reprint 
it for those who only had the first edition— 

“BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

“‘ Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the Government of the United 
States, that sundry scerct lodges, clubs, or associations, exist on the Northern 
frontier ; that the members of these lodges are bound together by secret oaths ; 
that they have collected fire-arms and other military materials, and secreted 
them in sundry places; and that it is their purpose to violate the laws of their 
country, by making military and lawless incursions, when opportunity shall 
offer, in the territory of a power with which the United States are at peace ; 
and whereas it is known that travelling agitators, from both sides the line, visit 
these lodges, and harangue the members in secret meeting, stimulating them to 
legal acts; and wherezs the same persons are known to levy contributions on 
the ignorant and crcdulous for their own benefit, thus supporting and enriching 
themselves by the basest means; and whereas the unlawful intentions of the 
members of these lodges have already been manifested in an attempt to destroy 
the lives and property of the inhabitants of Chippewa, in Canada, and the 
public property of the British Government there being: Now therefore, L John 
Tyler, President of the United States, do issue this my proclamation, admonish- 
ing all such evil-minded persons of the condign punishment which is certain to 
overtake them ; assuring them that the laws of the United States will be rigo- 
rously executed against their illegal acts; and that, if in any lawless incursions 
into Canada they fall into the hands of the British authorities, they will not 
be reclaimed as American citizens, nor any interference made by this Govern- 
ment in their behalf. 

“ And I exhort all well-meaning but deluded persons who may have joined 
these lodges, immediately to abandon them, and to have nothing more to do 
with their secret meetings or unlawful oaths, as they would avoid scrious 
consequences to themselves; and I expect the intelligent and well-disposed 
members of the community to frown on all these unlawful combinations and 
illegal proceedings, and to assist the Goverment in maintaining the peace of 
the country, against the mischievous consequences of the acts of these violators 
of the law. 

“ Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 25th day of Sep- 
tember A.D, 1841, and of the Independence of the United States the 66th. 

* Joun TyLer. : 
“ By the President, Danren Wenstrr, Secretary of State.” 

The Morning Herald says, on the authority of private letters, that 
Mr. Webster had made a communication to Mr. Fox, on the subject of 
Grogan’s seizure, demanding redress; and that Mr. Fox declined giving 
any definitive auswer, until he had further information from Canada, 








It is said also that a | 














A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, in a series of papers, gives 
a minute description of the nature of the “ Hunter’s Association,” 
whose Lodges the President denounced in his proclamation. 

“ Whether it originated in New York or Vermont—whether the M‘Kenzies, 
the Nelsons, the Coats, were its principal founders—whether the Baron Frat- 
telin, or the Chevalier de Lorimier, were the persons at whose suggestion it wag 
formed—we cannot say; neither can we say whether it originated in the spon- 
taneous will and wish of its founders, or whether, at the very outset, it owes 
its origin to foreign influence. In May 1838, the first lodges were formed, and 
Brian was elected one of the Grand Eagles for Vermont. The object of this 
body will be best understood from the form of the oaths administered to its 
members. It is literally this—‘ I swear to do my utmost to promote Repub~ 
lican institutions and ideas throughout the world; to cherish them, to defend 
them, and especially to devote myself to the propagation, protection, and 
defence of these institutions in North America. I pledge my life, my pro- 
perty, and my honour to the Association. I bind myself to its interests; and I 
promise, until death, that I will attack, combat, and help to destroy, by all 
means that my superior may think proper, every power or authorities of Royal 
origin upon this continent, and especially never to rest till the British tyrants 
cease to have any rie. ?] or footing whatever in North Ame- 
rica. So help me, God!’ The organization of the Association is divided into 
three principal branches—the political, the military, and the financial; which 
three branches are again subdivided into many sections. ‘The classification of 
members is as follows— 

. A Grand Sasanen, or Grand Master, (Chief President) ; 

Grand Eagles, (Presidents for the different States) ; 

Eagies, (Chiefs of Counties) ; 

. Grand Leaders, (Chiefs of Districts) ; 

Grand Hunters, (Chiefs of Townships) ; 

3. Chief Hunters, (Chiefs of Lodges) ; 

7. Hunters, 

“The Supreme Lodge can be called the Executive and Consultative Council 
of the Sasanen; but in order to give 2 correct idea of the organization of the 
whole, we will carry our readers through the ent ranks and classifications. 
An inferior lodge is formed of from twenty to thirty Common Hunters, having 
for head a Chief [unter ; twenty to thirty of these Chief Hunters form the lodge 
of a Grand Ifunter; twenty Grand Hunters form the lodge of a Grand Leader. 
The Grand Leaders are members of the Council of the Eagle, whilst two or more 
Eagles have consultative votes in the direction of the society under the Grand 
Eagle in each state. It will be seen that the whole, or tle principal of this 
organization, is mistrust ; and it must be acknowledged that, if tle discipline 
and the statutes could have been enforced to the extent proposed, it would have 
created infinitely more mischief than it has yet dene. 

“By the rule of the society, every member, of whatever rank, is obliged to 
provide himself with a rifle or musket, a sword or dagger, and have always in 
his habitation forty charges of powder: he is, besides, obliged to pay the follow- 
ing contributions—Common Hunter, 2 cents. per week, ora dollar per year; a 
Chief Hunter, 64 cents. per week, or 3 dollars per year; a Grand Hunter, 123 
cents. per week, or 6 dollars per year; a Grand Leader, 25 cents. per week, or 12 
dollars per year; an Eagle, 374 cents. per week, or 16 dollars per year; Grand 
Eagle, 50 cents. per week, or 20 dollars per year; Sasanen, 1 dol!ar per week, or 
50 dollars per year; besides, a dollar is paid as entrance-mcney, and a dollar on 
the election to any rank. The whole of this sum is kept at the disposal of 
the Supreme Council, and generally is used, partly to provide arms and ammu- 
nition for the poorer members, who cannot afford to buy them themselves; to 
support newspapers and publications edited in the interest of the Association ; 
in paying emissaries, lecturers, postages, and accumulating deposits of arms, 
cannon, and so forth. 

“The number of lodges five months ago were as follows: Maine, 99; Vere 
mont, 107; New York, 283; Michigan, 54; Wisconsin, 7; Illinois, 21; Indi- 
ana, 14; Ohio, 86; Pennsylvania, 49; Kentucky, 11; Virginia, 21; Mary- 
land, 16; Delaware,2; New Jersey, 17; Missouri, 89; Iowa, 3; Louisiana, 
11; New Hampshire, 78; Lower Canada, nearly the whole of the French 
population are organized in lodges; Upper Canada, 84. There area few lodges 
in New Brunswick, anda few scattered in other parts. The number of lodges 
in the States not mentioned may amount to from 50 to 100. The number of 
members, if taken at the minimum, may be fairly caleulated at 80,000 able- 
bodied men, and there are not fewer than 120,000 voters in the Association. 
The funds, donations, extra contributions, and a rigid economy in 1839-40 and 
part of 1841, had so much increased as to save above 300,000 dollars a3 a re- 
serve. We will take another occasion to expose the plan and policy of the As- 
sociation, as also its foreign connexions. We will trace, too, the carcer of its 
principal upon the Continent of Europe, bis connexion with American diplo- 
matists, and so forth. Weare sorry that we must observe that the members of 
the Association do not exclusively belong toa party or exclusively to any party ; 
it includes governors, officers, clergymen, lawyers, farmerz, mechanics, soldiers, 
in fact every class and everybody.” 

It is insinuated that the chief of the Association is Mr. Caleb Cusbing, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Congress on Foreign Affairs ; and 
that Governor Fairfield of Maine, Governor Mason of Michigan, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Bradish of New York, Senator Williams, Papineau, 
Nelson, and M‘Kenzic, occupy prominent stations. Papineau is said 
to have received a private audience of Marshal Soult, in Paris, as 
an emissary of the Association; but he spoiled every thing by his De- 
mocratie avowals. The Morning Post throws some doubt upon this 
account; which it imputes to M’ Kenzie himself. ; 

General Jackson had written a letter in reply to the address of a 
Democratic Convention held at New York, in which he lauded Mr. 
Tyler's veto of the Fiscal Corporation Bill. It is now understood that 
the President has agreed upon a plan for a fiscal national bank, which 
will be probably submitted to Congress at the next regular session. 

The Prince de Joinville was at Washington ; where he had received 
complimentary visits from the French citizens, Mr. Webster, and the 
Mayor and Council. 

The Galena Gazette states that an important Indian treaty has re- 
cently been concluded between the General Government and the Sioux 
Indiaus— 

“It provides for the purchase of all the country South of the St. Petcr’s 
River and East of a line due South from its source, containing about 25,000,000 
acres. The Sioux reserve some 300,000 or 400,000 acres, upon which they are 
to settle, in different tracts, and on which they are to cultivate the soil, the 
Government furnishing them with farmers tu instruct them. On this pur- 
chased land are to ve settled some 52,000 or more of other Indians from the 
East of the Mississippi; all of whom, combined with the Sioux, are to form an 
‘Indian territory.’ ‘Lhe Governor to be appointed by the General Govern- 
ment, and they to select men to a Council to make laws for their own govern- 
ment. Three forts are to be established within the district, to, preserve peace 
among them, and to protect them from foreign invasion. Probably as much of 
the purchase as falls within the State of Iowa will be sold to be settled by the 
Whites; but that portion of it which lics North of the State will be occupied 
as above described. The Governor has discovered bitumino and copper 
on the St. Peter’s, to which steam-boats can ascend, specii | which are 
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now at Prairie du Chien. ‘This arrangement will throw a large body of Indians 
upon our immediate frontier; but the effort that will be made to civilize them 
is deemed a sufficient guarantee of their peaceable deportment.” 

A murder, with circumstances of great cruelty, had been dis- 
covered to have been committed at New York, upon Mr. Adams, a 
printer; who had gone to demand payment of a debt from a man of the 
name of Colt, when the latter was about to abscond. Whilst in Colt’s 
office, he was assailed by him, it is supposed with a hatchet. Colt 
afterwards stripped the body naked, and packed it in a box, and shipped 
it to a fictitious address at St. Louis, inthe Far Western States; but it 
was discovered before the vessel sailed from New York. He was com- 
mitted for trial on the Coroner’s warrant. 

Business at New York was rather brisl:: the sales at the Stock Board 
on the 30th were large, and prices were declining. The 30th Septem- 
ber was the day on which the lower rate of duties would be received on 
many articles of the tariff. Exchange in London was firm at 9} pre- 
mium, and it touched 10. 


To allow time for the receipt of the accounts by the Caledotia, the 
outward-bound Halifax mail steamer, the Britannia, was detained at 
Liverpoc! till Thursday last, for farther despatches from this Govern- 
ment. Sir Charles Bagot also awaited final instructions at Portsmouth ; 
whence he sailed on Wednesday. 


News had been received in New York from Montevideo to the 6th 
September. ‘There had been a severe and important naval engagement 
between the squadrons of Buenos Ayres, under Commodore Brown, and 
Montevideo, under Commodore Coe. Victory crowned the efforts of the 
latter, and the blockade of Montevideo has been raised in consequence. 

A letter from West Key stated that the citizens of Cuba had remon- 
strated against the interference of the English with their slave-irade ; 
that the intercession of the Governor had been solicited to put a stop to 
it; and that should the Spanish Government refuse to comply with their 
request, they would set aside their allegiance to Spain. 





Advices of June last from the Dutch colony of Java are of rather more 
interest than usual, especially in relation to the cultivation of the tea- 
plant. Since the first atiempt was made to grow the leaf in the island, 
the success had been so great as to induce many others to follow the 
example. For the capital invested in this way a very ample return has 
been obtained; and the protraction of the war with China had very 
much favoured the enterprise, for many wealthy Chinese merchants, 
resident in the colony, finding themselves cut off from the employmcnt 
of their resources in the usual traffic, had commenced tea-plantations. 
It had been found that the hilly grounds were much more favourable 
for the cultivation of the black descriptions than many of the flat lands 
hitherto selected. The opinion was very general, that before many 
years the Dutch colonists will rival the Celestials in the extensive 
supply of the European markets; but we hope our own plantations in 
a will be successful competitors, and that ere long, with both.— 

‘ourter. r 


The Malta Chronicle gives advices from Aden of the 15th Septem- 
ber, to the effect that that place had been visited by fire and flood; by 
the first on the 5th, when it burned down five oflicers’ houses and the 
lines of the Tenth Regiment; destroying every thing, killing one 
woman, and much injuring several soldiers; on the 7th, a tremendous 
rain came on, and so strong and deep was one of the streams from the 
mountains, that a boy was carried into the sea and drowned. On the 
11th, at night, the Arabs attacked the place, but were defeated. They 
intended to try again shortly, in greater force. 


The Quotidienne announces the birth, at Constantinople, of a second 
son to the Sultan. The event, it is said, took place on the 27th Sep- 
tember. The report, however, wants confirmation. 


The report which has appeared in most of the daily journals relative 
to the new Bishopric of Jerusalem is not strictly true. We are enabled 
to state that the title of the Bishop for Palestine is not yet fixed; but 
that it will certainly not be “ Bishop of Jerusalem,” as stated by our 
contemporarics. The Reverend G. A. Selwyn, M.A., the Bishop elect 
of New Zeuland, will be cousecrated in a few days, [his consecration 
has since been announced,] and will sail early in the ensuing month, 
with several clergymen whom he has chosen. The names of the genile- 
men who are to fill the other Bishopries have not yet transpired.— Times. 

The Masters of Eton have presented the Reverend G. A. Selwyn with 
a splendid gift of books, to the value of 90/, as a testimony of their 


SCRIPT 
. Saturpar. 

The most important fact connected with the Spanish rebellion is 
Christina’s disavowal of the disavowal attributed to her by S. Olozaga. 
This counter-disclaimer was originally conveyed in a letter from her 
Secretary to the Spanish Ambassador, in which it is averred that the 
Queen’s words were incorrectly reported. §S. Olozaga said that he had 
paid especial attention to the words, though he would not vouch for the 
literal accuracy of his report; but he requested that if he had falsified 
the meaning, he should be told how. To that request no answer was re- 
turned. 
whose evidence carries the most weight, Christina’s or Olozaga’s. 




















Taking characters into account, there can be no doubt as to | 
On | 


the original disclaimer of the disavowal, however, the Paris papers of | 


Thursday base a declaration that Christina has “ formally disavowed ” 
the words attributed to her by the Ambassador. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing at six o’clock on 
Thursday, asserts that the insurrection may be considered to be at an 
end; for the principal leaders, including Montes de Oca, have been ar- 
rested, or have fled into France; “the regiments” which had revolted 
have submitted; and the entire population of the country through 
which Rodil passed has submitted also. The Republicans of Bar- 
celona, however, are carrying on a little disturbance on their own ac- 
count, and Wave forwarded an appeal to the Republicans of France. 

The full unts of not quite so late a date represent O'Donnell as 
making head a I : he had taken Esteila; General Ayerbe marched 
out against him from Pampeluna on the 14th, too late to support 
Alcala ; who had retired, as well as Iturbe, to Hernani, their advanced 


guard being at Andoain. The Regent was to leave Madrid for the 
North on the 17th. The Espectador of the 12th says that Espartero 
had sent orders to Don Francisco de Paula to suspend his entrance into 
Spain. 


We have good reason to believe that the French Government has re- 
solved immediately to withdraw six sail of the line from the Mediter- 
ranean, and to lay them up at Brest. We cannot doubt that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will adopt corresponding measures, and will reduce 
to at least an equal extent the amount of naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean.— Times of this day. 





Last night’s Gazette notifies that Parliament has been further pro- 
rogued by the Queen in Council from the 11th of October next to the 
2ist December next. 

The Gazette contains an Order in Council giving effect to a recom- 
mendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to make grants for the 
augmentation of nearly one hundred benefices; being those which com- 
bine the Jargest population with the smallest endowment. The whole 
amount granted is equivalent to a gross sum in Three per Cent. Stock 
of 126,8001. 

The appointment of Lord Heytesbury to be Governor and Captain of 
the Isle of Wight, and Governor of Carisbrook Castle, in the room of 
the Earl of Malmesbury, deceased, is gazetted. 


The Leeds Mercury of this day contains a contradiction, in the name 
of Mr. Edward Baines junior, of the desire imputed by Mr. Marshall 


; to Sir James Graham, that the numbers and influence of the manufac- 


turing class should be reduced by increasing their distress. Mr. Ed- 
ward Baines was one of a deputation to Sir James, upon whose report 
Mr. Marshall’s charge was founded; and he denics that Sir James said 
any thing that looked like sucha wish. The J/ercury condemns Mr. 
Marshall’s sweeping application of the same charge to “the dominant 
class”; observing— 

“ We not long since defended Mr. Marshall and the millowners againsé 
the malignant and slanderous attacks of Dr. Holland; and we must say, that 
to charge any large class of men in this country, whether millowners or land- 
owners, with deliberate and murderous cruelty, shocks alike our judgment and 
our feelings. We do not believe either class is capable of the wickedness im- 
puted to them. It seems to us that Mr. Marshall has not distinguished, as we 
always ought to distinguish, between the motives or intentions of any class, and 
the tendency of their principles or acts.” 

The Mercury likewise gives an account of a meeting convened by the 
Leeds Parliamentary Reform Association, on Monday last. It was at- 
tended by Colonel Thompson, Mr. John Curtis of Ohio, and Mr. 
Jellinger Symons. Mr. J. G. Marshall took the chair. A resolution 
was proposed, declaring inadequate Parliamentary representation to be 
the root of the national evils; and that was carried unanimously. A 
second resolution was moved, specifying the Corn-law as the most pro- 
minent practical grievance: some Chartists moved as an amendment 
“That the whole Charter be adopted”; and the amendment was carried, 


The Chronicle of this morning publishes a letter addressed to 
Mr. Beckett and Mr. Aldam, the Members for Leeds, by Alderman 
Bateson. It gives in detail an alarming statement of ihe .ransfer of the 
woollen trade from England to the Continent. Up to 1824, the trade 
languished under an import-duty of 6d. on the pound of foreign wool. 
At that date it was agreed to remove the impost, on condition that the 
export-duty was removed on British wool. Since then, the export of 
British wool has increased from nothing in 1824, to 4,810,387 pounds 
in 1840; while the export of British woollen-cloths of all sorts has 
decreased from 567,517 pieces in 1824, to 258,9622in 1840. During 
the same period, the number of pieces of woollens manufactured at 
Vervier, in Belgium, has advanced from a small amount to 105,245 
pieces; and at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Prussia, also from a small amount 
to 230,000. Aix-la-Chapelle aud Vervier are within one day’s 
journey of each other; and in the district which they constitute, 
76,283 pieces were manufactured in 1840 more than England exports 
to allthe world. The import of British-grown wool, exclusively of Co- 
lonial, into Belgium, is 4,108,316 pounds ; equivalent to $5,589]pieces of 
manufactured cloth—three-fourths of the manufacture in Belgium. 











Under the head of “ Incendiary Fires,” the Chronicle of this morning 
collects four cases of house or rick burning—at birmingham, Castle 
Cary in Wiltshire, Cantwick, near Little Hampton, and Kirkby in 
Yorkshire, in which incendiaries were suspected to have been at work ; 
and thence it is inferred that “ incendiarism is again beginning to pre- 
vail.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanor, Fatpay AFTERNOON. 

The Money-market was very heavy at the beginning of the week ; and om 
Tuesday Consols for Money were as low as 87}, while for Account the price 
was 87%. ‘The arrival of the American intelligence on Wednesday morning, 
however, caused an advance in prices; and Consols for Money have since been 
done at 88, while for Account the price has been as high as 883, thus showing 
an advance of 4 per cent. ‘The pressure for money, which has been very great 
today, (when 4} to 5 per cent. was freely given for loans upon the security 
of English Stock,) has again caused a depression, and our quotations of Consol 
have been 3 per cent. below the opening prices. The other English Stocks have 
been similarly affected, with exception of the New Three-and-a-half per Cents., 
which, in consequence of its scarcity, has supported the quotations of yesterday 
in the face of the depression just noticed. ‘The demand for New Three-and- 
a-half per Cents. has not been the result of any large operations, but of the 
continued investment of the public in it, the comparatively low price having 
of late rendered it a favourite investment with the minor class of capitalists. 
It is now so scarce that the jobbers find great difliculty in supplying the de- 
mand. It is therefore much more easy to purchase stock for a future day than 
for immediate delivery. The scarcity of money to which we have above re- 
ferred is more likely to increase than to diminish, as a payment of 300,0007. 
will be due upon the French Loan on the 28th instant, the greater part of which 
will be supplied from this country; and on the 8th November the second in- 
stalment upon the recent funding will become due, amounting to 1,000,0007. 
It is not likely that the Bank of England will increase its circulation, 
as the continued monthly instalments upon the French Loan will act 
as a drain upon the amount of bullion in store; and if this adverse 
circumstance did not exist, it would appear by the returns that the period of 
autumn and winter hes always been one of decreasing amount of bullion: 
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Paes vip/ tie, the bullion, which in July amounted to 3,785,0002., had fallen in 


r to 2,525,000/.; in November of that year it was 2,545,000/. ; from 
which period it increased till August 1840, when the maximum of the year 
was 4,560,000. A decline then commenced, and continued till December, 
when it had fallen to 3,511,000/. ; from which it was steadily increased till July 
1841, when it had reached 5,170,000/., the highest amount yet recorded during 
this year: it has since gradually fallen, till on the 12th instant the amount 
was 4,713,000/. Bank Stock has been at 163}, and is today quoted at 162}. 
India Stock has been done at 243, and is today at 243}. Exchequer Bills are 
the same, viz. 10s. to 12s. premium. ¥ ’ 

In the Foreign Market, the improvement in the English Funds has given 
firmness to Dutch Two-and-half and Five per Cents.; the former of which 
have been at 514, and the latter at 99}, both being an advance of about 4 per 
cent. Brazilian have been depressed to 49, but are today better, and done at 
5134. The other South American are lower; so are Mexican, in which the 
news of the revolt of the province of Yucatan has produced a fall of nearly 1 per 
cent.: there has been, however, but little'doing in any of them. The transac- 
tions in Portuguese Bonds have also been very limited, and mostly at prices but 
slightly varying from those of last week. Spanish Active has been the subject 
of much fluctuation, and in the course of Tuesday had fallen 1 per cent. from 
the closing prices of last week, and was quoted at 19}. On Wednesday, sone 
large speculative purchases were made by parties who are believed to have re- 
ceived carly intelligence of the disclaimer by the ex-Queen CurisTINA of all 
knowledge of and interference with the insurrection of O’DoNNELL: the price 
consequently improved to 203, and has since given way to 19}; to rally, how- 
ever, in the course of the afternoon to 202, in consequence of extensive pur- 
chases by the same parties who were the operators on Wednesday. It is 
understood that the purchases of this afternoon have been made in consequence 
of the Government of Louis Puiwirre having either put forth or being about 
to publish a disclaimer similar to the one already made by the ex-Queen. 

There is no material variation in the prices of Railway Shares. The Bir- 
mingham, Great Western, and South-western are from 10s. to 1l. higher than 
Jast week. It is understood that Professor Bartow, who has been employed 
by the Government to report upon the condition of the Brighton Railway, has 
expressed himself very favourably as to the present condition of the line; and 
to this circumstance, we believe, may be attributed the improvement in the 
Shares, which have riscn from 13 discount to 12 discount, but have again de- 


clined, and are today 12} discount. 
SaturDAY, TWELVE o'clock. 


There has been but little business doing this morning, and the prices of the 
English Funds are the same as at the close of business yesterday, Consols for 
Money being 873 4, and for Account 8843. Exchequer Bills 10s. to 12s. 

rem.: these were the opening quotations, and up to this moment the market 

as been unchanged. ‘The speculators in Spanish Stock have been completely 
puzzled by the contradictory nature of the intelligence; which can only be 
accounted for by supposing some gross blunder or fraud in the management of 
the French telegraph. The prevailing opinion appears to be, that the insur- 
rection is at an end, and consequently the improved price of Spanish Stock has 
been supported. Active opened at 204, has since been 20}, and is now 20} 3. 
The other Foreign Funds are at yesterday’s prices; as are the Railway Shares. 





3 per Cent. Consols....... eo 873% Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 184 9 
Ditto for Account........06. 88} ¢ Danish 3 per Cents ...000-.6 7389 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 865 4 Datch 24 per Cents.....0... 514 } 
3} per Cent. Ditto.......... 963 Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 234 4 
New 34 per Ceuts...... cose MF Portuguese Kegency 5 per Cts. £9¢ 
Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841.. 25 


Bank Stock......+.. — 
Exchequer Bills .....+00++¢,10 12 pm.) 
Tudia Stock .......++-e00802 —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.. 50 52 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts..... 102 3 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Oct. 2lst, Anglesea, Rowland, from Bengal. At Deal, 2]st, 
Lion, Ruxtou; and 22d, Louisa, Jackson, from Bombay. At Liverpool, 38th, Juhn, 
White, from ditto; and 20th, Samuel Baker, Wild, from Mauritius. At St. Helena, 
Aug. 3lst, Johu Bull, Redger, from Bengal; and Julius Cesar, —~, from China, 


eck ow Ditto 3 per Cents ...e0.00... 174 18 
Russian 5 per Cents..... .0. 112 113 
Spanish (Active) ..cceserecs i 











THE THEATRES. 

Wuart a mistake is the attempt to revive popular pieces that delighted 
the last generation of playgoers! The great bulk of dramatic enter- 
tainments owe their temporary prosperity to the author’s success in ap- 
pealing to the sympathies or prejudices of the audiences of the day, 
and in fitting the peculiarities of a particular set of performers: thus 
the very elements of their passing popularity are fatal to their perma- 
nent interest. It is only the few masterpieces of art in comedy, and 
those exalted forms of tragedy wherein the dramatist embodies the 
passions of human nature—creations which “ belong not to an age but 
to all time "—that are calculated to live beyond the moment. That 
the players should overlook these obvious conditions of the drama, is 
natural; for they view it on the wrong side, and study it by the lights 
of the green-room. Its characters exist only in their associations with 
the great artists who stamped the individuality of each ; and they fondly 
think that an imitation of what was done before will give substance 
and life to the flitting shapes. But to fill out the shadowy outline cast 
on the memory by gigantic powers, demands a genius of commensurate 
stature. Those characters that are created by the actor should die with 
him: the best memorial of his fame would be the number of parts that 
ceased to be when he left the stage. The player who comes after him 
only provokes a disadvantageous comparison : it may be better or worse, 
but it is not the same thing; and not only those who know the original, 
but such as have heard or read of it, form an idea of their own, that no 
excellence, however rare, can come up to. To succeed in a part under 
these circumstances, a new actor must be greater than his predecessor; 
in which case, it is hardly worth while to take the pains to eclipse a 
star that has set. SuaksperRe’s characters are exceptions; for they 
have an universal existence not subject to time—‘* age cannot wither 
them, nor custom stale their infinite variety.” The greatest praise 
of a player is to say that he animated the part by his talents: the 
merit of an actor who plays SHAKSPERE well, consists in his being ani- 
mated with the soul of the poet: in the one case he bestows a factitious 
life, in the other he receives a divine inspiration. ‘There may be more 
recipients than we know of, but the difficulty is to show it. 

We would fain have been spared the necessity of making these re- 
marks, for the occasion that immediately suggested them is past; but 
they are of too frequent application to be needless. Morron’s senti- 
mental comedy The School of Reform was performed—we cannot say 
revived—at the Haymarket on Tuesday, by particular request of some 
one who had heard of, but could hardly have seen, Emery’s Robert Tyke. 
Mr. WessTEr essayed his best to recal the memory of that terrible 

icture of a rustic horror-struck at his own guilt, and seeking oblivion 
in the depths of depravity and the recklessness of despair: but his effort 














merely showed the impossibility of imitative skill to realize a sponta- 
neous conception. 

SHERIDAN Know es’s comedy has been improved by judicious eur- 
tailments; and the Old Maids, having such arch representatives, and a 
power of fine clothes, find admiring listeners to their téte-a-téte dis- 
courses. The indisposition of Miss Bain caused the new ballet, 
Hans of Icelund, to be kept back a few nights: on which occasions 
the vocal corps had an opportunity of displaying their capabilities in 
Fra Diavolo and O’KeEerr’s musical afterpiece The Poor Soldier. Of 
Miss Rainrortu and Mr. Harrison we need not speak at all; and of 
the new vocalists, Mr. G. HorncastLe and Mr. CLement WuireE, we 
wish to say as little as possible. Mr. Horncast1e’s performance of 
Lord Allcash is admirable as a piece of acting: the ease and self- 
possession of his manner bespoke the gentleman, and he made himself 
ludicrous without becoming vulgar: but neither he nor Mr. Waite 
have as yet shown any qualifications for grand opera. Who is to 
support Miss ADELAIDE KemMBLE in Norma, we have yet to see: she 
makes her débit at Covent Garden on Monday week. Report speaks 
very highly of her powers—and of her acting even more than her 
singing: however this may be, her advent will make a sensation in the 
theatrical world. Miss HELen Favucit’s benefit, at the Haymarket, and 
the first performance of Nina Sforza, are announced for the same night: 
but that arrangemeat will surely be altered. 


THE. MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 
Wira waning daylight the Madrigalians begin to congregate. Fashion- 
able migrations may vary, but the times and seasons of these veteran 
harmonists know no change. Two months they allow for rural sports— 
we believe principally angling; the remaining ten they are found in 
London. 

Thursday night was the first meeting of the Madrigalian season; Sir 
Joun Rocers in the chair. Among the professional members and 
visiters present, were Miss Turte, Hawkins, Hawes, Professor 
Tay or, and Mr. Exxior; and the selection for the evening comprised 
the following pieces— 

Motet,... ‘‘ Almighty God’’,.. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Dimmi, donna crudel’’..... 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Hard by a crystal fountain”’. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Dainty fine bird’’.......e008. 
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Madrigal, ‘‘ Hope of my heart”? ........6. Warp. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Oft have I vowed”... .sceee-.e see WILBYE. 
Anthem,. ‘I will sing of thy power”... . GREENE. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Gia torna”’......... . L. Marenzio, 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Flow, O my tears”’......... Cevcece ereeceseeses BENNETT. 





TRAVELING IN BELGIUM: MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Aix la Chapelle, 12th October 1841. 

The railroad from Brussels brought me to Liege in about five hours. Nobody 
can fail to remark the inferiority which prevails in respect of system and arrange- 
ment, in Belgian undertakings, as compared with English ones. The men at 
the station seemed absolutely at a loss how to get our carriage off the rails and 
on to the road; and it was half an hour before we were in motion towards the 
town, after reaching the terminus. Liege is immensely increased since my 
last visit, in 1834; and is said to comprise, now, above 70,000 inhabitants, 
The air of bustling, thriving existence, which pervades its population, would 
remind one of the English hive, if it were not for the women’s clean caps and 
the square yards of cabbages, carrots, and other green-grocery, which occupy 
the open spaces of the town. ‘These said snowy caps, you must know, are my 
delight, and often rise to my memory when I pass through the suburbs of 
London and behold the medley of battered ruins which perform the part of 
bonnets on our lower-class women’s heads,—straw, which is become worse than 
rotten ; silk, heedless of colour; beaver, sans nap ; stuff, only fit to stop a hole 
in an Irish cabin; all and every one serving but to stamp the wearer with an 
appearance of beggary, which a clean cap would perhaps redeem. But in Eng- 
land no class will endure to proclaim itself the lower class, whilst Continental 
peasants have no horror whatever of doing so. 

But to continue my journey. I heard a vast number of vehicles clattering 
about Liege in the evening; and on asking the cause, learned that M. Liszt 
and Miss KEmMBLE were giving a concert, in the new Casino, said to contain 
from 1,200 to 1,500 persons. Our waiter assured me many were unable to 
procure admittance notwithstanding; the citizens of Liege being famous for 
their musical taste, and M. Liszt a general favourite here. Icame on to Aix 
la Chapelle, post ; and dismal work it was—the road badly paved and hilly, and 
the weather stormy and wet all the way, thirty-five miles. The first thing I 
saw on arriving here was an affiche of another concert by M. Liszr and Miss 
KemMBLE; and I resolved to “ assist ” as the French phrase has it, wishing to 
hear my young countrywoman, highly lauded as she has been by the German con- 
noisseurs. ‘I'he performance took place in the Theatre, (2 remarkably beautiful 
structure, on the Grecian model,) and an audience of about 500 people were pre- 
sent, a great many of whom were ladies. An orchestra was provided to open the 
concert with an overture ; at the conclusion cf which the curtain drew up and 
disclosed a pianoforte in the centre of the stage. Presently Liszt appeared, 
leading on Miss ADELAIDE Kemvxe; and they were cordially welcomed. 
Liszt arranged his desk, and, seating himself at his instrument, preluded 
awhile on the keys in his peculiar magical manner; whilst Miss KemBLE 
stood, with her sheet of music in her hand, near him, a shawl on her shoulders, 
perfectly plainly dressed, and her hair braided on her forehead, also without 
ornament. During these few moments, numberless ideas suggested by her 
name, the arduous nature of her profession, her youth, her indomitable resolu- 
tion to become an artiste of the highest class as a means to independence, her 
long, toilsome, almost unaided course of study, and her spotless reputation—all 
passed across my mind, and produced within me a feeling of deep interest to- 
wards her. As she proceeded with her song, the admiration of the audience 
became manifest, and she was saluted with hearty salvoes of applause repeated 
several times. I must own that her style of singing surprised me not a little; 
and such was the charm of both her tones and her expression, that, unless the 
English public be “deaf adders,” I augur a brilliant success to Miss KEMBLE’S 
coming performances in London. Few of the existing female singers of note 
would have ventured on such a performance as this, accompanied only by a 
pianoforte, although that were Liszt's; for the effect was certainly meagre: 
the ear, accustomed to the full harmonies of an orchestral score, finds the 
absence of this, in the theatre, unsatisfactory ; and onecould not but feel that 
the effort undergone by the singer must have been far greater than if a fuller 
accompaniment had been there to sustain her through the difficult passages. 
However, Miss KemBur’s singing really is so charming, that, with or without 
accompaniment, it is worth going far to listen to. She bas made a prodigious 
impression in Frankfort and Cologne. Be sure to watch for her coming out 
in London ; which, I regret, I shail not be there to witness; butshall look for 
some account of her debit in the Spectator columns. I go forwards to 
Munich, you shall hear more of my musical and artistic Tvations, as OCCa- 
sions arise. P.D. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS FOR FREE-TRADERS. 


In the Speech from the Throne with which Parliament was pro- 
rogued, this sentence occurs—* The measures which it will be ex- 
pedient to adopt for the purpose of equalizing the public income 
and the annual expenditure, and other important objects connected 
with the trade and commerce of the country, will necessarily oc- 
cupy your attention at an early period after the recess.” ‘The 
Free-traders ought to receive this as a challenge to be ready with 
their plan for improving the public revenue and benefiting com- 
merce at the same time, against the meeting of Parliament. 

The old Ministers failed to bring forward comprehensive mea- 
sures, calculated to satisfy the rational desires of Free-traders: 
the new Ministers, looking to their professed opinions, can 
scarcely be expected to make the attempt. If the advocates 
of Free Trade truly wish to see their views realized in practice, 
they must work as if every thing depended on their own un- 
aided efforts. Men in office, and the Parliamentary majority 
which keeps them there, are either hostile to Free Trade, or 
at the best look on it as a plausible theory, which it may be 
desirable but is impossible to carry into effect. The vis inertie of | 
men in office is in alliance with the selfishness of narrow inter- 
ests: to induce them to adopt the Free Trade plan for relieving 
the national embarrassment, that plan, fully matured, and put 
into a specific workable shape, must be placed in their hands. ‘The 
Free-traders, before they can expect to convert those who differ 
from them in opinion, must master thoroughly all the practical 
bearings of their principles, so as to be able to explain with precision 
what they want done, and how it can be done, and to answer readily 
all the most captious objections or calls for explanation that can be 
imagined. If the friends of Free Trade will not take this trouble, 
assuredly those who are hostile or indifferent will not. 

It is because the leaders of the Free Trade party have not done 
this, that they have for some time back been making no real pro- 
gress. It is true that there has been great activity on the 
part of the Anti-Corn-law League and other advocates of I’ree 
Trade, and that the loudness of the cry against restrictions is undi- 
minished. But those who are at the head of the movement, espe- 
cially in Parliament, are no more in a condition, were the reins of 
Government intrusted to their own hands, to introduce a legislative 
measure for carrying their views into effect, than they were when 
the movement began, some years ago. ‘They entertain a strong but 
vague opinion that fiscal restrictions upon trade are hurtful; but 
they could not answer Sir Ropert Peer, were he to say to them, 
tomorrow—“ I will give up all Customs-duties except what are 
necessary to raise a revenue: come, tell me what articles of import 
or export ought to be taxed, and at what rate, in order to raise a 
sufficient income with the least possible embarrassment to trade?” 
Yet a moment’s reflection will show them that such a question 
might be put, and that the consequence of their being unable 
to answer it would be to cast discredit on their opinions as 
impracticable. Instead of bringing their opponents to close 
quarters by showing them publicly that what they propose is 
practicable, and calling upon them to assign reasons for not 
doing it, they have kept to vague generalities, which are always 
most advantageous to those whose end is attained if they es- 
cape being forced to do something. They have been preach- 
ing about the abstract virtues of justice and humanity, and hold- 
ing one-sided meetings in which they strain to outdo each other in 
inventing strong expressions of their feelings towards the protec- | 
tive system. They have been calling those who agree with them 
in opinion benefactors of their species, and those who differ all 
sorts of ugly names. They have been stirring up the souls of men 
to a state of excitement that might, if mere excitement could, ren- 
der them capable of any undertaking ; but they have neglected to 
teach them how to set about the work in hand. They and their 
followers are like the clouds of sharpshooters which the French 
army used to throw out in advance during the Peninsular war, 
without the main body, the advance of which those skirmishers 
were meant to cover. They are like a mob collected round some 
strong fortress that they would demolish—howling with rage, 
ang shaking their hands in impotent anger, but destitute of imple- 
ments for breaking in and of the skill to use them. The devoted 








system against which their indignation is levelled, though loudly 
threatened, stands where it did. Not one advocate of a restrictive 
policy has recanted his opinions: no parley has been demanded by 
the Parliamentary majority. And thus will it be, so long as num- 
bers and enthusiasm alone are relied upon, and turgid orators, 
echoing and echoed by a misleading press, seek only to feed the 
vanity of the excited multitude, instead of making measures 
practical, and putting them in train to be carried. 

There must be more work and less noise, if any thing is to be 
done. The country’s rational views and wishes must be put into a 
shape to carry weight and be of use in Parliament. The represen- 
tatives of the Free Trade interest must employ the recess in pre- 
paring a plan of their own. Thus armed, they are in a condition 
toask the Minister as soon as Parliament meet, whether he has any 
thing to propose; intimating that they have, but that they are willing 
in courtesy to hear the Government proposal first ; adding, however, 
that in the event of its not proving satisfactory, they will move their 
own plan as an amendment. ‘The very preparation of their plan 
may be made the instrument of a useful and instructive agitation. 
As thus. 


Let any number of the Parliamentary Free-traders set them- 
selves to devise a measure by which commerce may be liberated 
from the whole apparatus of protective and restrictive duties, sub- 
stituting for them such moderate rates of Customs-duties as are 
most likely to yield a liberal amount of revenue. The best way of 
going to work would be to take the existing Tariff as the basis of 
their measure. As a first step, they might strike out the whole 
of that numerous class of duties which yield little or no re- 
venue, at the same time that they increase the general ex- 
pense of collection, and harass and obstruct the merchant in 
his dealings. The next step will be, to consider upon which 
of the articles still left on the list it is most desirable to im- 
pose duties, regard being had to the two great ends of creating 
a productive tax and of interfering as little as possible with the na- 
tural course of trade. Thus, for example, should any one suggest 
that a moderate duty might be imposed upon imported grain for 
revenue purposes, considerations like this would come into play,— 
that the amount of corn imported for consumption must vary with 
the seasons, whereas the amount of the state’s yearly income ought 
to be of a uniform character; which leads to the inference that a 
duty on corn is xof a good tax for the Budget. The articles sub- 
jected to Customs-duties would necessarily be those for which there 
is a large steady demand, increasing with the growing wealth and 
numbers of the people. It would fall to be considered, whether it 
were most eligible to tax certain commodities by imposing a moderate 
import-duty on the raw material when imported, or of a moderate 
export-duty on the manufactured article when exported. An ime 
portant question would be, what articles admit of having duties levied 
upon them by the least expensive body of officers. All those con- 
siderations, and whatever others demand attention, being maturely 
weighed, the articles selected for taxation ought to be classified 
and printed in a tabular form, with the rate of duty proposed to 
be levied upon each, and the anticipated amount of revenue, to- 
gether with the percentage at which it could be collected, an- 
nexed. To this new Tariff ought to be appended a concise and dis- 
tinct statement of the gencral principles in conformity with which 
it had been prepared, and of the reasons which had dictated the 
selection of each article and determined the rate of duty adopted. 
It might also be advisable to assign reasons for the exemption of 
some articles from any duty. 

A considerable amount of materials for executing such a task 
exist in the Reports of Committees and Commissions. What is not 
found there, the concocters of the measure might supply from their 
own stores of information, or obtain from the most intelligent prac- 
tical advocates of Free Trade throughout the kingdom. In every 
manufacturing district or mercantile emporium there are men ca- 
pable of rendering valuable assistance. By looking merely to the 
proceedings of the Anti-Corn-law agitation, they will find the 
names of Axroyp in Yorkshire, Dyer and Smita in Manchester, 
Wacmstey and Surer in Liverpool, Barxes in Leeds, Drxon, 
Jounston, and Wirson in Glasgow, Baxter and Srurrock in 
Dundee ; and almost every Member of Parliament may be able to 
extend the list from the circle of his own personal acquaintance. 
The mere act of corresponding with these gentlemen will have a 
tendency to direct their attention to the possibility of maturing a 
practical measure, and excite in them an eager wish to see it brought 
forward in Parliament. The nucleus of a powerful and intelligent 
party to countenance and support it will thus be formed. 

Copies of the proposed Tariff, with the reasons appended, should 
be sent, as soon as it can be got ready, to every Chamber of Com- 
merce, Municipal Corporation,and Free Trade or Anti- Corn-law As- 
sociation in the Three Kingdoms. It ought to be intimated to those 
bodies, and to any influential individuals to whom copies are sent, 
that it is proposed to embody the Tariff and its reasons in a series 


' of resolutions, to be brought forward in the House of Commons as 


soon as Parliament meet, either as a substantive motion, or as‘a 
counter-project to any unsatisfactory measure that may be proposed 
by the Government. ‘The parties to whom these copies are come 
municated ought to be requested to scrutinize the measure care- 
fully, with a view to communicate any suggestions that may occur 
to them for rendering it more complete and efficacious ; and having 
done this, to express publicly their approbation of it, and to use 
their influence for the purpose of inducing Members of Parliament 
to support it. The utmost publicity should then be given to the 
Tariff and its argumentative appendix, as finally arranged in con- 
formity with any suggestions that have been received. 

By adopting this course, the Parliamentary leaders of the Free 
Trade movement would lend that practical character to the dis- 
cussion which it must assume before a Free Trade policy can be 
realized. Until the practical deductions from the principles of Free 
Trade are thus embodied in a tangible shape, their adversaries will 
scout them as the vague reverics of men who have no experience of 
business; and many who yield a general assent to the principles 
will entertain misgivings to the same effect. ‘The correspondence 
required, first to procure information for the preparation of the 
measure, and subsequently to direct attention to it and procure 
support for it out of doors, will give our traders faith in the prac- 
ticability of their own abstract opinions regarding unrestricted 
commerce. The mastery of the subject obtained by those who 
assist in framing the measure will give them a power and readi- 
ness in argument that none of them at present possess. <A very 
different pressure will thus be brought upon Parliament from 
that of clamorous public meetings and hustings declamation. 
In every constituency there are some few quiet, sagacious in- 
dividuals, who take little part in such demonstrations, but whose 
“pinions have great weight with those who do, and with the ree 
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presentatives of the district. The codperation of this class will 
be inlisted, and can be inlisted only by a practical measure. These 
individuals Jend weight and impetus to the wave of public opinion, 
which is little better than mcre froth without them. Men skilled 
in the details of official routine easily parry mcre abstract pro- 
positions, cr complaints of grievances for which no tangible remedy 
us suggested. The appearance of doing business, kept up by calling 
for retuiis, and presenting petitions, and puiting questions, and 
Steting isolated cases of hardship, moves not them. They keep on 
the even tenour of their course, undismayed by the clamour which 
ofien serves to facilitate their operations by diverting attention 
from them. But a well-considered practical measure, developed 
and advocated in plain business langusge, is an engine of which 
their peculiar habits qualify them for estimating the power and at 
the seme time Gisqualify them for offering resistance to it. The 
light and forward champions in Parliament or out ef coors, who 
keep up an incessant fire of comparatively unimportant taik, are 
not indeed useless; but they are only the tirailleurs deployed in 
front of the main battle—the work must be done by those of 
heayicr metal, and it is the latter we are anxious to see called into 
play. 
it is in and through the Legislature that the “emancipation of 
industry " must be accomplished ; and it must therefore be accom- 
plished by legislative means. All the great measures that have 
been accomplished in Parliament have been won in this way. Pit, 
Fox, Burxr, Tierney, Durvam, Grey, all have set to work by 
bringing forward matured plans, and trying to carry them through 
Parliament, It was only thus that they could concentrate public 
opivion in support of practical measures. From the time of Fox's 
{that is of Burxe’s) India Bill, which, though formaliy defeated, 
was adopted in all its most important features by Pirr, down to 
“the Biil, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” this has been 
experimentally found to be the best if not the only way of carry- 
ing reforms. 




















THE MAN THAT CHEATED HIMSELF. 

Tur Thames is nota critical river; it cannot bear in mind the 
admonition of Mr. Puff, ‘Thames! Thames! ever while you 
live, Thames, go between your banks!” The Thames has as little 
care to go between its banks just now as the Dank of England has 
to regulate its issues to the satisfaction of Mr. Jonus Loyp. It 
only partakes of the spirit of the age, a gencral tendency to over- 
flow. The waters of England’s charity overflow into the United 
Statcs in the shape of Anti-Slavery missionaries, and her troops in 
the shape of kidnappers; her diplomacy overflows into Tunis, 
where it meets with the superfluous glory of France, already 
inundaiing North-western Africa; Lours Puiztrre’s matchmaking 
benevolence overflows the Pyrennees, under the guise of rebellion 
and civil war; the disengaged energy of the Anti- Corn-law League 
runs over in an inquisition into the administration of Sir Ronert 
Purc’s charity ; and Sir Rosyrt’s educational zeal gushes cut in 
foundation-schocls for electioneering purposes. ‘These last two 
phaenomena are the oddest of all: they beat the Thames, with its 
blowing-up of drains and exposure of rats. An officer of the 
Anti-Corn-law League, in virtue of his station as a defeated candi- 
date, is constituted inquisitor and public prosecutor of ‘Tainworth 
enormities—defeated candidates are such very sharp spies into 
abuses!—and then it comes out, that Sir Repert Peer actually 
maintains a little parish Eton, at his own expense, for the iustruc- 
tion of children in eleciioneering affairs. 

To be serious, the Premier stands charged with the grave offence 
of malyersation in the administration of his own charity. The ex- 
posure of the crime has caused a very painful sensation among all 
classes. Sir Ronerr just now presents the humiliating spectacle 
of a sort of Ananias; Mr. Acianp the Anti-Ccrn-law lecturer 
being the denouncer, and the Morning Chronicle a weeping spec- 
tator over the follies of man. The denunciation of AcLanpD was 
conveyed in the following passage of a letter— 

“ There is in Tamworth a grammar-school, founded by Sir Robert’s father, 
for the gratuitous education of the children of the inhabitants so long as a Peel 
eball represent the borough; and I am credibly informed, that the master 
(Savage by name, and, as it should seem, servile by nature) informed the boys, 
a few days since, that he had received a letter from the Prime Minister, order- 
ing him to discharge the children of all those who had signed the petition! 
The way being thus prepared, the relieving-officer and his colleagues went 
round to the parents of the children to ‘ inquire’ if they had signed that im- 
portant document. And the public may believe that some disclaimers weve the 
consequence.” 

Mr. Savace came out in his own and his right honourable 
friend’s defence, in the subjoined letter to Sir Roperr Purr, pub- 
lished by the Standard— 

“Tbave been told that one or more paragraphs, originally in the Sun 
newspaper, have been copied into the provincial papers, stating that I had 
dismissed from your school the boys whose parents had signed the petition lately 
sent from this town. I trouble you with this, to assure you that there is not 
the slizhtest shadow of an excuse for such a falsehood. No boy has been dis- 
charged from your school, for any cause whatever, fur many mouths; nor Lave I 
spoken to any of them on the subject of the petition.” 

This letter, according to the Chronicle, exhibited any thing but 
* galvagesse sans finesse”; but, “showing secret wit,” it left Sir 
Robert's dencuncer unanswered: Mr. AcLanp did not state that 
any boy had actually been dismissed ; and the Chronicle infers that 
the only reason why Mr. Savacr put forth a denial on that head 
was, that there had been an expulsion. Such is the practical 


charity to one’s neighbour in this most moral and Christian land. 
The plot thickens: at this juncture steps forth a zealous but in- 
cautious correspondent of the Adurning Post, who admits that some 
boys have been dismissed, but only within these few days, This 











person writes on Tuesday, Mr. Savace on the previous Sunday: 
the boys, assumes the Chrenicle, could not have been dismissed in 
the interval; therefore they must have been dismissed when Mr. 
Savace denied it. There is a Mr. Turrrerp employed asa master 
under Mr. Savacr, and he had dismissed the boys; hence Mr. 
Savace is charged with prevarication, if not falsehood. Now, amid 
the world of denials and cross-questions raised, let us see what are 
the distinct denials and admissions of the accused parties. Mr. 
Savace denies, on the 17th of October, that any boy has been dis- 
missed for many months, or that there is the shadow of an excuse 
for the opposite assertion: the Standard denies, upon the best au- 
thority, that Sir Ronerr Pee, made any communication whatever, 
“ direct or indirect, to Mir. Savage or any other person, in reference 


ag 


to the Tamworth school, and having connexion with the fabricated 
address from Tamworth”; orthat Mr. Savaas ever “informed the 
boys, or any other person, that he had received any communication 
to the above effect from Sir Robert Peel, or by his authority”: the 
anonymous correspondent of the Morning Post, writing on Tues- 
day, admits that some boys have been dismissed—that there has 
been much insubordination in the school since Acnanp’s “ ha- 
rangues”—that in all such cases the parents seemed to justify the 
conduct of their children, by saying that “if Sir Robert turned 
them out, Acland would take them in”—and that in one particular 
case Mr. Turrizip asked a boy of ten, whether he had signed Mr. 
Acianp’s petition? and the boy said that he had, and at the 
instigation of his brother, a boy of fourteen. 

Assuming, what does not constitute a violent assumption, 
that the editor of the Standard and Mr. Savace are genilemen 
whose word is to be taken with ordinary good faith, it is clear that 
neither Sir Roserr nor the nominal master of the school knew 
any thing of these expulsions: it seems to be equally clear that 
some expulsions did take place, and that they were connected with 
the petition. Sir Rosexr Pres, it is said, has instituted an 
inquiry: so well does he keep the rule not to let his right hand 
know what his left doth, that he is obliged to institute an investiga- 
tion into the dvings of his left hand, and to make a solemn scrutiny 
to see whether or not he has been guilty of a sort of self- 
embezzlement. The nation awaits with anxicty some explanation 
as to the fate of the martyrs to principle in pinafores. 

But a sort of secondary charge arises out of the first: the Sun 
steps forth to throw alight upon the matter, and finds that Sir 
Rozvert Piet has supported “a school to bribe the electors of 
Tamworth to return a Peel, by the gratuitous education of their 
children,”"—complaining that that charge is unnoticed by Mr. 
Savage. Here is a discovery. Sir Roper lately boasted Tam- 
worth a borough of immaculate purity; but behold a refinement in 
corruption! it is not to be bought, like Nottingham, with gold: no 
candidate, like him of Shrewsbury, lodges so many thousands in 
its bank, as the formal preliminary to the chairing: it is a perfect 
Sybaris of corruption, and nothing can please its pampered palate 
but foundation-schools for children. What an exalted East Rete 
ford! The trick perhaps would not answer elsewhere: the Whigs 
tricd it wholesale, with 30,C00/. for national education; but that did 
not teil in the general election. Perhaps Sir Rorerr Pern spends 
more in proporticn on the ‘Tamworth school than thirty thousand 
pounds fer the United Kingdom—which is, indeed, not a halfpenny 
asoul. Of course Sir Ronurt does not maintain sixty or seventy 
children, teach, feed, and clothe them, for a halfpenny a piece— 
half-a-crown per annum in the gross. Such electioneering, kept 
up ever since 1820, must have been rather expensive. But it has 
been successful: a Pex és returned for Tamworth; and although 
an AciAnp’s eloquence may inspire a few political infants, whose 
wisdom has thriven in the hotbed of the ’amworth clection- 
school, to discharge their master, yet upon the whole it scems 
probable, if Sir Ronrrr can prove himself not an unjust steward 
in his own charity, that a Pex will still sit for the immaculate 
borough, by the aid of the schoolmaster. Let such bribery, then, 
be tried more extensively—more boldly than the Whigs tried it: 
let the Tory Premier see what a majority such schooling as he 
disburses would purchase him if it were bestowed on every infant 
in the kingdom. That would be an interesting experiment, if the 
Corn-law League people will permit it. 


WHO IS: RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA? 
Last week we pointed out the utility of the late administrative 
changes as tending to clear up some dark points in constitutional 
law. If we may believe the Morning Post, another dubious chapter 
has some chance of being elucidated. 

In the course of an argument between the Post and the Times, 

stensibly as to whether Lord Exritenzoroveu had been or was 

only to be appointed Governor-General of India, but in reality 
as to whether the Post or the Yimes had access to the earliest 
and most authentic intelligence of Ministerial movements, the 
former journal proceeds to explain who it is that appoints the 
Governor-General— 

“ Now that we find,” says the Post “a journal of extensive circulation, and 
writing morcover ‘on the best authority,’ so ill-informed on this subject as to 
say that * the appointment of Governor-General rests with the Court of Di- 
rectors,’ we are tempted to say a few words which otherwise we should have 
thought trite and needless in ihe last degree.” 

The few words are these— 

“ The appointment of the Governor-General of Tidia rests with the Court 
of Directors no more than the appointment of a Bishop rests with the Dean 
and Chapter to whom the congé d’¢lire of the Sovereign is directed. 

“ In the latter case, the nominal electors must make choice of a person re- 
commended by the Crown, or incur the penalties of a premunire. In the 
former, the nominal electors, the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
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pany, must make choice of the person recommended by the Crown, because 
the Crown has a perpetual and absolute veto on any appointment; because the 
Crown, through the Board of Control, has the constitutional duty confided to 
it of superintending the territorial and political (now the only) concerns of the 
Company ; because the Crown enjoys the right, and is charged by the Legisla- 
ture with the duty, of inspecting all letters passing to and from india between 
the Directors and their servants and agents, which have any connexion with 
territorial management or political relations—of altering, or amending, or keep- 
ing back, any despatches proposed by the Directors—and even of transmitting 
in urgent cases orders to the functionaries in India without the concurrence of 
the Court of Dircetors; and because the Court of Quceen’s Bench is bound to 
enforce all these rights of the Crown, and to assist the Crown in the perform- 
ance of all these duties, whenever the necessity may arise, by its mandamus 
to the Directors collectively and individually. 

“ It is strange that this statement should have become necessary at the pre- 
sent day, so soon after Lord Auckland was forced upon the Directors in lieu of 
Lord Heytesbury, in consequence merely of a change of Administration ; and 
so soon after Lord Glenelg, as President of the Board of Control, obtained a 
mandamus from the King’s Bench ordering the Court of Directors to send out 
to the Governor-Geueral of India a despatch the contents of which a majority 
of the Court had repudiated and condemned.” 

The Morning Post procecds to state, that its reason for thus pub- 
licly expounding the constitutional law regarding the appointment of 
the Governor-General of India is, “ because we do not hold it fit that 
the legal partition and boundaries of authority should be falsified 
or obscured to the public view.” The object is a laudable one: 
but we suspect that anact of Parliament, declaring with whom rests 
the appointment of the Governor-Geveral, will be required for its 
attainment. Ifthe Post's doctrine is true, the “ authority” of the 
Directors is not great. They are mere clerks, whose scroll de- 
spatches may or may not be adopted by the Government, and who 
are obliged to forward the despatches as ultimately corrected or 
originally drawn up by the Government, whether they will or not, 
and also to register the appointment of the Governor-General nomi- 
nated by the Government. The Directors have no “authority” 
beyond the privilege of appointing to a great number of inferior 
offices, and reading the despatches of Government which they 
transmit. The expense of the Directors might be saved. Getting 
rid of them would effectively prevent all mistakes regarding “ the 
legal partition and boundaries of authority,” and render distinctly 
visible to “the popular view,” who exercised authority and was 
responsible for the manner in which it was exercised. The only 
use of having both a real authority (the Board of Control) and an 
apparent authority (the Directors) is to keep suitors for justice 
bandied back and forward from the one to the other—that righteous 
claims may be evaded or denied’ without any one incurring re- 
sponsibility or odium. When it is known with certainty who 
appoints the Governor of India and dictates his policy, there may 
be a chance of getting an improper Governor removed or a bad 
policy abandoned. But so long as a Board of Directors can say 
“Tt was not our fault,” and a Board of Control, “You cannot say 
we did it,” the fault is carried off scot-free by the universal 
scapegoat “ Nobody.” We entirely concur with the Morning Post: 
“we do not hold it fit that tle legal partition and boundaries of 
authority should be falsified or obscured to the public view.” 





MUSICAL SNUFFBOXES AND BARREL-ORGANS. 
Tue idler in the streets of London cannot fail to be struck with 
the number of caricatures in the shop-windows. In Hounds- 
ditch, Field Lane, or Tooley Street, as in the Haymarket, Piccadilly, 
or Pall Mall, allegorical satires upon public characters, etched, li- 
thographed, or in wood-engraving, may be seen exposed to view—- 
from engravings which in point of arrangement, drawing, and light 
and shade, may rank above par as works of art, down to blotches 
scarcely less black and deformed than those which are scattered 
through old black-letter volumes, or stare us grimly in the face from 
the pages of the Seven Champions of Christendom, and such like, 
printed with worn-out types on tea-paper. They are to be met 
with of all grades of artistical skill, in separate sheets or in 
pamphlets—as HBs, or illustrations of Cruixsuanx’s Omnibus 
or of Cueave’s Penny Gazelle, they swarm “ in number number- 
less.” 

The Metropolis is the great workshop from which the demand of 
the whole country for this kind of wit is supplied ; and its capacity 
of production appears adequate to the glut even of a wider market. 
This fact would seem to imply a greatcr amount of talent for in- 
ventive fun than really exists. Much of it is merely mechanical. 
When once a joke has been expressed pictorially in a happy man- 
ner, passable skill in drawing and a collection of Joe Millers is all 
that is required to establish a caricaturist. ‘The figures and their 
arrangement, the inscriptions below or the labels in their mouths, 
may vary, but the jest is at bottom the same. ‘The best of our 
modern caricaturists do little more than furnish us with variations 
of Bunsury and Gurray. 

This repetition—this mechanical imitation of wit—is not con- 
fined to limners. It has its verbal as well as its pictorial history. 
The slang wit of cabmen, watermen, e¢ hoe genus onne—the main 
stock in trade of some popular writers—flows from a similar source. 
Once in a century there may be a really witty member of these 
semi-industrious callings; but the great store of quaint Cockney 
sayings is the fruit of the hours of exnui spent by hackney-coach- 
men and others while waiting fora fare. They try to produce a 
Variation of that joke of Bill Gubbins which has kept all their 
friends laughing for so many years. 

Ascending to more polite circles, we do not escape from the 
mechanical; it pursues us everywhere. ‘The staple of all public 
speaking is monstrously monotonous. Comic dramatists have for 
two hundred years been unable to invent a comedy which shall 
consist of other than the eternal theme of a courtship ending in 





matrimony. The strong family likeness of magazine-wits it would 
be superfluous to enlarge upon. 

All these caterers for the public amusement very much resemble 
the musical toys, called, according to their form and dimensions, 
musical snuffboxes or barrel-organs. The tune they play is sweet 
enough, and they who are not accustomed to hear much music 
may fancy it original ; but it soon wearies, from its unvarying repe- 
tition and the sickening sense that it is purely mechanical. Calling 
upon an after-dinner orator for a toast, is clearly nothing more than 
setting your musical snuffbox on the table for the amusement of 
the company. A certain amount of sentiment he must possess, 
some command of language, and a little fancy: but they all flow 
in the channels impressed by habitual associations—you touch his 
emotions, and he plays the old tune over again. The greater part 
of our political orators differ froin these only in the greater robus- 
tiousness of the passions by means of which they seek to stimulate 
their hearers, and the more every-day business character of their 
themes. They are the barrel-organs of rhetoric. But that it 
would be invidious to select a few and impossible to point out all, it 
might easily be shown that the musical snuffboxes and barrel-organs 
preponderate at present in all departments of art and literature. 

This idea might be productive of rather unpleasant reveries in 
certain nightmare moods of the mind. The notion of being sur- 
rounded, not by sentient sympathizing fellow-creatures, but by 
music-mills, each grinding off in perfect apathy delicate imitations 
of every tone of varied sentiment, might be enough to drive a man 
of weak nerves mad. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


TnAn«s to the existence of the Sacred Harmonic Society, the period of 
musical famine is now considerably abridged ; instead of having to wait 
for any public performance ti!l February, our appetites may be satisfied, 
and “with most luxurious feasting,” in October. This fact is a proof 
that the appeal to the public in support of music may safely be made 
at a season of the year when its former exclusive patrons were ab- 
sent from town. We should search in vain among the London and 
Westminster tradesmen for subscribers to the Ancient or Philharmonic 
Concerts: if the inquiry were extended from Whitechapel Church to 
Hyde Park Corner, we have good reasons for believing that it would 
not produce half-a-dozen such. In the calculations of all musical spe- 
culators, therefore, this entire class was omitted. A few, perhaps, 
might now and then be seen at a benefit-concert ; but this was an affair 
of the shop—an exchange of tickets for ribands or cheese, with which 
music was but incidentally concerned. But the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety address themselves at once to the people, boldly announcing an 
oratorio when “ there is not a soul in town”; and those who never saw 
the inside of the Hanover Square Rooms, and to whom music, except 
at the theatre or in the street, was a strange thing, flock in thousands 
to Exeter Ilall. 

Properly speaking, however, this is hardly an evidence of musical 
taste, still less of musical knowledge. It only evinces a desire to hear 
music. ‘The frequeniers of Exeter Hall often proclaim their vulgar 
partialities, and shout and clap their hands where they ought to be 
silent or to censure. But taste and knowledge will come by degrees. 
These are the result of education, and as class-singing extends the 
power of discrimination will arise. Nor even upon those who have 
wanied the advantage of regular training will the effect of these per- 
formances be inoperative. ‘Tie power to discern, to feel, and to ap- 
preciate a work of exalted art, is not born, but acquired— 

«* Non é di cor villan si alto ingegno 

Che possa imaginar di lei &!quanto,” 
is 9s true row as when Dante said so; and it is only by presenting 
forms of beauty frequently to the senses that we can acquire a real love 
or a just estimation of them. In this way the performances at Exeter 
Hall will insensibly operate upon the multitude. A perception of the 
sublime and the beautiful in music will gradually dawn upon them, and 
they will acquire a love for compositions which possess these attributes, 
and ajust contempt for vulgarity and frivolity. ‘This time is not yet 
come, but it advances, 

The higher orders, meanwhile, stand still, or rather retrograde in 
musical taste; and fora similar reason. ‘To them the forms of musical 
sublimity are never presented—those of beauty seldom. Hence their 
taste of necessity degenerates and becomes vulgar. Music is, with 
them, a mere sensual indulgence; its station is degraded, its use per- 
verted, and character destroyed. What Reynoxps said of painting, is 
equally true with regard to music. “ Through sense and fancy our art 
must make its way to reason; for such is the progress of thought, that 
we perceive by sense, we combine by fancy, and distinguish by reason. 
The more we purify it from what is merely sensual, the more we 
advance its use and dignity; while in proportion as we turn it to mere 
sensuality, we pervert its nature and degrade it from the rank of a 
liberal art.” Of all this the privileged orders have no notion; for, 
adopting as their standard of perfection music in its most feeble and 
frivolous forms, and excluding from their view all its noblest efforts 
whether of grace or grandeur, the perception of beauty gradually fades 
and finally becomes extinct. 

The managers of the Exeter Hall Society begin their season auspi- 
ciously, having selected for performance the first oratorio of the 
greatest living composer. ‘The plan of reviving HaNpEL’s oratorios in 
their original form was the most obvious course for the Society to take ; 
and they deserve great credit for the industry and zeal with which they 
have pursued it. But experience has proved that it is a course which 
cannot now be successfully persevered in, either with reference to 
Hanpet’s fame or to the stability of any Society which depends upon 
pubiie support. ‘The faults inherent in most of these works—the 
wretched character of their librettithe large proportion of alloy which 
is wixed up with all of them—their often meagre and monotonous 
accompaviment—all conspire to detract from their great excellencies 
aad to obscure their acknowledged beauties. Like diamond-seekers, we 
have often to wade through a mass of dross ere we are rewarded by a 
precious stone. And the Society has nearly exhausted the list of those 
oratorios which even the most ardent Handelian would venture to 
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orm. Who would think of reviving Susanna or Joseph? and 
conspicuously appears, would not atone for its general want of musical 
or dramatic interest. The managers of these performances, not being 
well-read musicians, have taken refuge behind the name of HANDEL. 
“ Here,” they have said, “we are safe. We dare not experimentalize ; 
but Hanver’s name is an answer to all gainsayers.” They have found 
that it is not so. The present generation, little acquainted with his 





works, might be supposed to assume, and doubtless many of them did 
assume, that they must be all equally good. They took the “omne 
ignotum pro magnifico.” But they are now undeceived. The Oratorios, 


and also the Operas, Odes, Anthems, and Cantatas of HanpeL, contain 


It has much to undergo | a x cag ee 
S | advanced himself not merely toa high station in life, but to the ab- 


a mass of musical wealth, but in a crude form. 
before it can ever again become current coin ; though, after such a pro- 
cess, it may, and it ought. Till this be accomplished, and even afterwards, 
the Exeter Hall Society will be driven to take the advice we have often 
given, and to seek for attractive excellence elsewhere. 

Sprour’s Last Judgment has been performed in Exeter Hall before, 
but not well. The chorus had not acquired the requisite training, disci- 
pline, or knowledge of its author’s peculiar style, to do common justice 
to it; and they wisely laid it aside till they felt themselves equal to the 
encounter. It has been truly observed, that “our times give no similar 
instance of a work rising at once by its own intrinsic and unaided 
merits to the highest position in public estimation ”: and in fact, all its 
author’s compositions are their own trumpeters—he employs no other. 
He is almost the only instance ofa musician living in quiet and retire- 
ment, whose works command European admiration. Every great 
Italian composer has been the resident at some great capital; and the 
same of those of Germany. Hasse, Graun, CuristiaN Bacu, 
Haypn, Mozart, BEETHOVEN, dwelt at Vienna, Berlin, or Dresden, 
and wrote for certain theatres, societies, or princes. Spour, in his 
quiet and happy home, far removed from courtly or popular influences, 
and incited only by an unshaken fidelity to the highest interests of his 
art, commits his inspirations to the care of the universal public. They 
are left to make their own way, and they do make it, There needs no 
other proof of their sterling excellence than this fact. 

The first performance of the Last Judgment in this country was re- 
garded as a bold experiment. The work was altogether unlike any 
other—unlike in plan, unlike in detail. All other modern oratorio- 
writers, German and English, have adopted a model—Hanvet or 
Haypn, Gravun or Bacu; and have accomplished what they aimed at 
with more or less success, the copy always falling below the original, 
as it always must. The manner of a great artist may be copied, but 
there is no purloining his mind; his matter may be transferred, but not 
his spirit. An oratorio usually consists of a number of single pieces, 
connected in the work, but each capable of detachment and separate 
performance ; an obvious advantage if regarded as a saleable commo- 
dity, but of which the Last Judgment is altogether destitute. Frag- 
ments may be wrenched from it, but there is nothing which can be 
fairly or properly detached. It is a succession of scenes, which if be- 

n must be finished, and from which no favourite song can be trans- 
planted to a concert-room. Whatever effects the singer produces must 
be given in their place and connexion. So wide a departure from all 
preconceived notions regarding the structure of an oratorio, and such a 
complete disregard of the usual helps to its success, indicated that sort 
and degree of self-reliance which belongs only to a mind of the highest 
order. ‘Twelve years since, we ventured to predict the future station of 
this oratorio, when we witnessed the involuntary testimony to its power 
in the convulsive sobs of poor MALIBRAN, whom it completely subdued, 
and who was almost carried from the orchestra during its performance. 
“T never knew the full power of music till this morning,” was the re- 
mark she addressed to us at its close. 

The experiment of Wednesday evening was, in most respects, a.suc- 
cessful one. An immense audience was attracted, and the music seemed 
to find sympathetic and admiring hearers. The ill-expressed raptures 
of some, who have no other way of evincing admiration than noise, 
severed some of the links which unite the movements of the oratorio; 
but the majority evidently were wrought up to an excitement of a higher 
kind. The palm may, on this occasion, be fairly divided between the prin- 
cipal singers and the chorus: to the band but little commendation can 
be awarded. The stringed instruments, numerically strong, were in effect 
feeble; the wind-instruments were often at fault, and whenever the 
bassoon was heard it was a positive nuisance. The principal voice-parts 
were admirably sustained, by Miss Bircu, Miss Dotsy, Mr. Hoss, 
and Mr. Pures. The experience of this evening will doubtless 
teach those who direct the affairs of the Society, that duplicate singers 
are always useless, and most commonly something worse. If any such 
had unfortunately been present, they would have deprived the audience 
of the exquisite pleasure of hearing the concerted pieces in the oratorio 
sung as they were. We conclude with a hint to the organist, that the 
less he exhibits on that instrument in the key of G flat the better. 

In addition to the Oratorio, (which certainly contains thought enough 
for a musician to feed upon for a single evening,) Haypy’s Third Mass 
was performed. We shall not be suspected of any desire to underrate 
the talents of this great master when we, say that his music for the 
church never affords us unmixed pleasure. As the Chronicle rightly 
observed, “it is not sucred music.” But more than this, his Masses 
(and the same may be said of all modern music for the Catholic Church) 
exhibit a total disregard of the connexion which ought to subsist be- 
tween sound and sense. Whenever such a union exists, it is the result 
of accident or caprice. The solemn invocation with which the Mass 
opens—* Lord have mercy upon us! Christ have mercy upon us!” 
in the work before us is made the vehicle of a string of divisions, 
warbled very prettily by Miss Bircu. The Nicene Creed is preluded 


by a symphony somewhat resembling the “ College Hornpipe”; and in | 


the concluding prayer—* Agnus Dei, &c. dona nobis pacem ”—the full 
power of the orchestra is reserved for the last word, and “peace” is 


supplicated by a burst of voices and instruments, the Mass winding up | 


with the common hacknied opera cadence allegro e con strepito. No 
authority will sanction such an outrage on decency and common sense ; 
no musical excellence will atone for such acrime. We would pre- 


serve the music for its own sake, but in a form and place to which much 
of it is only suited. The materials for a beautiful Opera may be found 
in the Masses of Haypy, Mozart, and CHERUBINI. , 
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LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
Amone the remarkable men of the last century, Warren Hastings 
was one of the most remarkable. Born in a state of abject poverty, 
and receiving the rudiments of education at a charity-school, he 


solute rule of a large empire. Without family connexions, with no 
other friends than such as he had made or bought, he maintained 
himself in the office of Governor-General against the votes of the 
Directors, the wishes and intrigues of the Ministry, the recorded 
resolutions of the House of Commons, a majority in his own Coun- 
cil, whose leader was favoured by the King himself, and the 
odium of real political crimes and alleged personal atrocities. 
In despite of these obstacles, he consolidated, regulated, and ex- 
tended the empire which Ciive had founded; he established the 
British as an Indian power by connecting it in alliance with all 
the native states; sustained, with disjointed councils and a fail- 
ing treasury, the burden of wars undertaken by the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay; and was the first Indian ruler who in- 
stituted inquiries into the literature and laws of the people. He 
was the first, too, who clearly illustrated the practical mockery of 
“impeachment” as a means of attaining judicial justice; and 
proved to the thinking, that a great state trial was an affair of power 
and party, not of guilt or innocence, though guilt might be punished 
or innocence might escape. 

Warren Hastines was born in 1732, at Daylesford, or at 
Churchill, in Oxfordshire ; but such is the obscurity of his early 
years that it is not known which. An antiquarian of the family 
had fancifully traced their pedigree to Hastinas the Dane; and 
more credible records show that they were distinguished under the 
Plantagenets, both for rank and possessions. The branch from 
which Warren Hastines descended was, however, nearly ruined 
by the civil wars; and improvidence, or that negligence in pecuniary 
matters which distinguished Hastines himself, completed their 
downfal. In 1715, Daylesford,.the last remnant of their posses- 
sions, was sold by the great-grandfather of Warren; and his 
grandfather was left with no other source of income than the scanty 
church-living of the parish his ancestors had owned. This was 
further diminished by a lawsuit about tithes: utterly ruined, he 
was compelled to resign the living, and accept the curacy of 
Churchill, when his grandson the future Governor-General was 
about two years old. 

The father of Hastrnas was a scamp, about whom his son would 
never converse willingly. All that is known respecting him is, that 
he married at fifteen, and, by means now utterly incomprehensible, 
contrived to support himself and his wife for two years; when she 
died, a few days after giving birth to Warren: and the widower 
soon after went to the West Indies, whence he never returned. 

Abandoned to the care of his grandfather, WARREN was sent to 
a “foundation or charity-school, which still exists,” in the village of 
Churchill; and he remained there till he was eight years old, when 
he was taken by his uncle Howarp, his father’s elder brother, who 
had got a situation in the Customs. Of his village career little 
has been preserved, except that, in the language of the village pa- 
triarchs, he “took his larning kindly,” and indulged even at that 
early age in reminiscences of the foregone greatness of his family 
and in day-dreams for restoring it. 

“ He began early to inquire both into the deeds of his forefathers, and into 
the causes which had produced hisown degradation ; and he would listen by the 
hour together to any one who would talk to him of the munificence of the former 
proprietors of Daylesford, and the respect in which people held them. There isa 
small stream or brook, which, skirting the hill along which Churchill is built, 
falls, after passing Cornwall, the seat of another branch of the Hastings family, 
into the Evenlode, and with its new parent is finally absorbed by the Isis, near 
Cotswold. * To lie beside the margin of that stream and muse, was,’ said Mr. 
Hastings to a friend who was frequently his guest, after the termination of his 
persecutions, ‘one of my favourite recreations ; and there, one bright summer’s 
day, when I was scarcely seven years old, I well remember that I first formed 
the determination to purchase back Daylesford. I was then literally dependent 
upon those whose condition scarcely raised them above the pressure of abso- 








lute want ; yet, somehow or another, the child’s dream, as it did not appear 
unreasonable at the moment, so in after years it never faded away. God 
knows, there were periods in my career, when to accomplish that, or any other 
object of honourable ambition, seemed to be impossible: but I have lived to 
accomplish it.’” 

Removed to London by his uncle How np, he was first sent to 
a school at Newington Butts. 

“ His master is said to have been a good one, but Hastings himself never 
referred to the period of his sojourn in that school with any degree of pleasure. 
He complained that the boys were half-starved ; and attributed the delicacy of 
his own constitution, and his stunted growth, in a great measure to the 
wretched feeding at this seminary. He did not remain there, however, more 
than two years ere he was transferred to Westminster; to win the honours of 
which, and to be elected on the foundation, became immediately the object of 
| his ambition. It chanced that there were among bis contemporaries some 0 
| the cleverest lads of which Westminster had for many years been able to boast— 
| such as Lord Shelburne, Sir Elijah Impey, Cowper the poet, and others; the 
| whole of whom, by the way, were his seniors in point of age, some of them by 
not less than two years. Yet, nothing daunted by his acquaintance with their 
| powers, he became an intense student; insomuch as well nigh to break down 
| a frame delicate from the first, and now more than ever fragile. The result 
was, however, that when the season of trial came round, his triumph was com- 
plete. He was elected on the foundation, at the head of all his competitors, in 
the year 1747 ; and had, in consequence, his name engraved in golden characters 
on the wall of the dormitory, where it may still be seen.” ae 
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“ Hastings had been a King’s scholar at Westminster three years, and the 
greatest expectations were formed of his success at the University, when an 
event befel which gave a totally novel turn to all his prospects. His kind 
uncle Howard died, bequeathing him to the care of a Mr. Chiswick, on whom 
he had by relationship slender claims, and who does not seem to have 
overrated their importance. [He seems to have done as much as most men 
would have done.] I believe that the connexion between them took its 
rise from the marriage of Mr. Hastings’s great-grandfather with a lady of Mr. 
Chiswick’s family ; but how far their blood did or did not flow from a common 


fountain, I do not know. It is certain, however, that Mr. Chiswick at once | 


determined that Warren should not go on with his classical studies, and that 
Dr. Nichols, then head-master of the school, was informed of the determina- 
tion. 
him his purpose of withdrawing from the school, ‘ lose Warren Hastings! lose 
the best scholar of his year! That will never do at all. If the want of means 
to keep you here—ay, and at college too—be the only hindrance, we can 
easily remove that. You shall go on with your education at my charges. I 
cannot afford to lose the reputation which J am sure to obtain through you.’ 

“ The proposal, most delicately made, was alike honourable to the master 
and his pupil; but it could not be acceded to. Fora few months longer 
Hastings remained where he was; but his new guardian eventually withdrew 
him. Being in the direction of the East India Company, Mr. Chiswick deter- 
mined to send his ward in the capacity of a writer to Bengal; and, to fit him 
for the situation, he placed him for a time under the tuition of Mr. Smith, the 
teacher of writing and accounts at Christ’s Hospital. This was in 1749; on 
the 14th November, in which year he signed his petition for the proffered ap- 
pointment. It was acceded to immediately; and in the month of January 
1750, after fitting himself out as well as his slender finances would allow, 
Warren Hastings set sail on board the London East Indiaman for the place of 
his destination at Calcutta.” 

The routine duties of a “ writer,” or junior clerk of the Com- 
pany, when the Company was only a body of traders, do not admit 
of much variety; and for the first five years of the Indian life of 
Warren Hastines, neither tradition nor documents preserve any 
account, if any were worth preserving. In 1755 he was nominated 
to a seat in the Council of the Factory at Cossimbazar, a sub- 
ordinate commercial station ; and shortly afterwards came the out- 
break of the Nabob Suras-up Down; his capture of Calcutta ; 
the murders of the Black Hole; the arrival of Ciive with troops 
from Madras, together with the negotiations and intrigues 
which led to the battle of Plassey, the death of the Nabob, and 
the establishment of our territorial power. In these affairs 
Hastinas bore a part, though a slender and subordinate one. Taken 
prisoner before the outrages at Calcutta, and sent to Moorsheda- 
bad, he was directed to furnish such information as he could 
collect: and to this correspondence, he says in a memorandum 
which has been preserved, “I owe my first consequence in the 
service.” He was soon after engaged in a sort of negotiation about 
eatables with the Nabob; which he managed with discretion, and 


with touches of that resolute independence of superiors that was | 
After Crive’s arrival, he bore a part | took from day to day a deeper colouring; for she discovered in him all the 
| qualities, the absence of which hindered her from giving her heart where she 


| had bestowed her hand, while he found in her more than the realization of the 


afterwards his characteristic. 
in military matters, carrying a firelock as a volunteer; and, in con- 
junction with Amyat, was employed by Cuive in a larger negotia- 
tion than for a supply of provisions toa set of clerkly runaways. It 


was during this period of his life that his first marriage took place, | 


with an officer’s widow of the name of Camrsety. But the same 


‘ What!’ exclaimed the Doctor, when his favourite pupil announced to | 





whom he seems to have been on terms of some intimacy. His only 
recorded public appearance was to give evidence to the House of 
Commons on Indian affairs, in the inquiry of 1766. His views on 
this occasion are said to have attracted the attention of the Minis- 
ter and the Court of Directors, and to have facilitated his return 
to the service. If it were so, they took a long time to consider the 
matter; for it was not till March 1769 that Warren Hastines 
left England with the appointment of second in the Council of 
Madras, 

It was during his second voyage to India that the acquaintance 
was formed with his second wife, under circumstances that gave 
some colour to Burxe’s phrase, “ Mrs. Hastings and her para- 
mour.” As the matter is one of delicacy, it will be better to pre- 
sent the reader with the most favourable version, interspersed 
with the reflections of a sound divine on divorce and the tender 
passion. 

“ Mr. Hastings found among his fellow-passengers in the Duke of Grafton, 
two individuals, with whom he soon entered into terms of familiar intercourse. 
These were, Baron Adam Carl Imhoff, a native of Franconia, in Germany—a 
man of good family, though reduced in his circumstances, who was going out 
to Madras for the purpose of following there the profession of a portrait-painter ; 
and his lady—a person of singularly attractive manners, of a very engaging 
figure, and a mind highly cultivated. It was not my good fortune to become 
acquainted with Mrs. Hastings till the last shadows of old age had fallen upon 
her; and we are seldom able to determine with accuracy, if we see them for the 
first time in so dim a light, how either men or women may have comported 
themselves when they were young. Yet I can testify, that even then she was 
no ordinary woman; while they who knew her better, and had other and more 
extensive opportunities of judging, assure me, that long after she had passed 
the period of middle life, she was altogether fascinating. It so happened, that 
between this gifted young person and her husband there was no conformity 
at all either of tastes or of disposition. On neither side, I believe, could any 
grievous faults be charged, and he, especially, in his own rude way, was kind to 
her; but their union was one of those against which Nature vehemently pro- 
tests, and which are never contracted without entailing on the ill-fated pair 
long years of discomfort, if not of positive misery. Let me not, however, linger 
over a subject, even to glance at which necessarily involves both the reader and 
the writer in difficulties. If persons circumstanced as were the Baron and 
Baroness Imhoff are permitted to pass through life without encountering those 
towards whom the deeper springs of their affections are instinctively attracted, 
it is well for them. ‘They may never know what happiness is, but, at least, 
they will escape its opposite. Should the contrary fate be theirs, then more 
than human strength is necessary to hinder them from yielding to an impulse 
which must of necessity render the cup of their domestic existence more bitter 
than ever. Strong principle and a just sense of religion will, indeed, save them 
from crime; but wo to the heart into which the iron has fairly entered—there 
is no chance of rest or peace for it except in the grave. 

“ Between the Baroness Imhoff, such as [ have described her, the wife of 
one whom she had never loved, and Mr. Hastings, one of the most fascinating 


| as well as chivalrous men of his day, it would have been strange if a friendship 


It is only known that his first wife died early, having borne him | 


two children, a son and a daughter. The daughter died within 
three weeks of its birth; the son lived long enough to be sent to 


England for education, but died before his father’s return,—an | 


event which was deeply felt by Hastinas, and is said to have de- 
pressed his powers for some time and his spirits for many years. 
On the final settlement of affairs in Bengal, Hastinas was ap- 
pointed, through Cuive, to the situation of Resident at Moorsheda- 
bad. Here, besides attention to the troublesome and delicate 


to their territory was formally defective, being valid only for 


the life of Mzzr Jarrier, the new Nabob, instead of for perpe- | e rev : \ , 
| the Company’s trading investments ; which, however important in 


tuity; and this defect he was the means of getting supplied. On 
the departure of Crive, Hastines bore a part in the distrac- 
tions, violence, and revolutions which followed during that 
dark four years of Indian history, first as Resident, then as 


member of the Council: and during the whole time he appears to | : Q , : : 
| was appointed as second in Council at Bengal, with a succession 


have conducted himself like a politician, amid the vulgar and 
mercenary adventurers by whom almost every post was filled ; sup- 
porting the Governor against a majority who opposed him from 
personal or factious motives, counselling moderate and decent 
courses as long as possible, but carrying out to the best of his 
power whatever line of action was finally resolved on. Whether 
his politics were not even then of an unscrupulous kind, may be 


questioned ; but to give up any thing which he could keep, was not a | 


principle of action with Warren Ilasrinas. 

In 1764, he resigned his seat as a member of the Council, and 
returned to England, comparatively a poor man. But he was liberal 
with what he had. He made his sister a present of 1,000/., and 
allowed an aunt an annuity of 200/.; though, before his second 
departure for India, he was obliged to borrow the money to pay it, 
as well as to provide his own outfit. It is conjectured that his 
harrow or embarrassed circumstances doomed him to seclusion 
during the time he remained in England. Some have asserted 
that in this interval of obscurity he cultivated literature as a pur- 
suit: those who deem this statement derogatory to a Governor- 
General, think they meet it by declaring, with the minuteness of 
an affidavit, “ Mr. Hastings never printed or published any treatise, 
or poem, or essay, except at a pecuniary loss to himself.” He did 
propose to establish a Professorship of Persian in a college to be 
founded by the East India Company, and to procure the Professors 
from India ; but not, as has been said, to fill it himself. During 
this period, too, he made the acquaintance of Dr. Jonnson ; with 


| Hastings to Bengal. 
| courts of Franconia for a divorce. 


had failed to arise, which gradually, and to themselves perhaps unconsciously, 


brightest dream which his imagination had ever ventured to form. Moreover, 
as if it had been God’s will to try the strength of their principles to the utmost, 
Mr. Hastings was seized with a dangerous illness during the voyage ; through- 
out the whole of which she nursed him with a sister’s care, watching by his 


obscurity hangs over this as over the other parts of his early life | bedside often when he knew it not, and administering to him all his medicines 
y hang arts fe. | 


with her own hand. I repeat, that I never heard so much as an insinuation 
hurtful to the honour of either party. They were both too high-minded to 
inflict on a husband an injury which never can be repaired; but they were not 
firm enough to hold out against the strong temptation which the laws of Pro- 
testant Germany, in reference to the marriage-contract, cast in their way. Mr. 
and Mrs. Imhoff lived together with good repute a whole year in Madras. 
They acted upon the same wise and judicious plan after they followed Mr. 
Yet all this while a suit was going forward in the proper 
The divorce was obtained, after much de- 
lay; the Baroness Imhoff became Mrs. Hastings; and the Baron returned to 
his native country, a richer man than he ever could have hoped to become by 


business of his post, he discovered that the title of the English | the mere exercise of his skill as a painter.” 


The public labours of Warren Hasrr1nas at Madras were chiefly 
confined to an entire revision and reform of the mode of making 


| a financial point of view, as being the principal source of the Pro- 
| prietors’ dividends, would require a greater space to make intel- 


| ligible than can be devoted to it in this notice. 
| 





His conduct, how- 
ever, gave so much satisfaction to the Directors, that in 1771 he 


to the Presidentship on the retirement of Mr. Carrier, which very 


| soon followed. 


The results of Warren Hastinas’ Indian administration, first as 
President and then as Governor-General of Bengal, together with 
his subsequent impeachment, embrace so many extensive and come 
plicated transactions, both public and personal, that nothing more 
than a slight outline can be attempted here. Even for this pur- 
pose, chronological arrangement must be thrown aside, and the 
subject considered under its broad divisions of—1. Civil and finan- 
cial government; 2. Military exploits; 3. Internal difficulties 
springing from his Council and the squabbles and contentions at 
home; 4. The questions connected with the impeachment. 

1. The mode of rule which Crive established left the nominal 
power and all the administration in the hands of the natives as a 
screen to the Company both against Indian and European powers: 
and this principle seems not only to have been politic at that 
period, but has been since followed out in a modified form with re- 
gard to all new acquisitions. It was soon found, however, that 
great practical evils arose: the native fiscal agents oppressed the 
people, and defrauded the Company, who could not reach them 
directly: it soon became apparent that the real power was with the 
English, so that the authority of the native officers was in all cases 
diminished, and, where any one connected with the English was con- 
cerned, pretty well set at nought, as it was known no proceedings 
would be taken without their concurrence; till at last there was 
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scarcely justice or security in their provinces. These evils, insepar- 
able perhaps from the “double government,” were aggravated by 
the corruption and selfishness of the Company’s servants. The 
mere misrule of the natives might have been a long time in reach- 
ing the Directors and exciting their attention ; but the pecuniary 
evil, the disappointment of their golden dreams, was immediately 
felt; and in 1771 the Company determined, in the words of their 
own despatch, to stand forth as “ Dewan,” and assume the govern- 
ment. 

This change, which, as Mizu observes, was equivalent to a revo- 
lution, they imposed upon Ilastines: and in a comparatively short 
time he established two distinct departments, or rather institu- 
tions—one for the collection of the revenue, one for the adminis- 
tration of justice. His system of finance did not fully answer 
expectation as regards profit, and was subsequently modified ; but 
both plans were so consonant to the customs of the country and 
the genius of the people, that Mr. Wirson states they are still the 
basis of the fiscal and judicial administration. Great credit is also 
awarded him by his admirers for his administration of the finances ; 
which he found in embarrassment and left in order, besides sus- 
taining the heavy drain of wars undertaken by the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. This praise, however, is somewhat exagge- 
rated: when he succeeded to the government, in 1772, there was a 
surplus revenue of 668,000/.; when he left it, in 1785, the surplus 
had increased to 1,002,000/., including the territorial additions. 
On the other hand, the debt had swollen from 14,700,000/. in 
1772, to 27,148,000/. in 1785; the interest on which more than 
balanced the surplus. The wars in which he was involyed may 
fairly account for this; but it must not be forgotten that he 
raised money by means far more questionable than borrowing. 

Connected with the civil administration, are his inquiries into 
the productions of the country, and the language, laws, and insti- 
tutions of the people. Before his time, the majority of the Com- 
pany’s servants were narrowminded and avaricious, looking at the 
country and all that was in it only as a means of making money. 
The few who might have had a more liberal curiosity were in- 
volved in the vortex of revolutions, and remained too short a time 
to study the mysteries around them. By the patronage of War- 
REN Hastincs, several valuable translations of Hindoo letters were 
made; the first race of Hindoo scholars were formed by his en- 
couragement; nor did he confine his attention to his own territory, 
but when an accidental opportunity offered, he despatched a 
mission to the Grand Lama of Thibet, ostensibly as an embassy of 
compliment, but in reality to survey the country. 

2. In the conduct of his own government, he kept the military, 
so far as he could, in proper subordination to the civil power; and 
it seems to have been his policy to avoid direct wars himself, as 
much as might be; urging them in conjunction with or under the 
name of his allies, whom he furnished with troops and saddled with 
the greater part of the expenses. In danger,—for instance, during 
the outbreak consequent upon Cuert Sina’s arrest,—he not only 
displayed personal courage, but retained the possession of his men- 
tal powers as completely as in a position of perfect safety. Nor 
was he deficient in large and bold views of strategy,—as when 
he marched an army across India through lukewarm or hostile pro- 
vinces to the assistance of the Bombay Government; a thing sup- 
posed by the natives to be impossible, and which impressed then 
with a deepcr awe of the British power than any mere battle. 
His energy and promptness were almost Napoleonic,—as when he 
despatched Ccore to Madras to repel Hyper Axis from the 
Carnatic. 

8. Some preliminary remark is necessary to understand the dis- 
putes in which he was involved with his Council. The violence, 
revolutions, and extortions which followed the departure of Crivz 
from India, and perhaps the envy with which the aristocracy at 
home regarded the dazzling display of newly-acquired wealth by 
mere adventurers—“ the importation of Nabobs,” as Burcorny 
expressed it—gave rise to various Parliamentary inquiries. ‘These 
ended in the passing of an act, in 1773, which created the Presi- 
dent of Bengal Governor-General, vested the government in him 
and a Council, and extended their power to the other Presi- 
dencics, hitherto independent. Under thisact, Warren Hastings 

was nominated for five years, only removable by the Crown on the 
address of the East India Company; and three Councillors— 
Gencral Craverine, Colonel Monson, and the celebrated Puiir 
Franxcis, a candidate for the authorship of the Letters of Junius, 
were appointed with him. It is said in the volumes before us, 
which evidently represent the opinions of Wastinas and his 
friends, that the object of the Minister was to embroil the affairs of 
India, and reduce them to the brink of ruin, in order to have an 
excuse for depriving the Company of their territorial power and 
vesting the patronage in the Crown; and that the Councillors 
were appointed for this purpose, with an understanding that they 
were to thwart Hastings in every way, if not with instructions to 
that effect. Be this as it may, they had no sooner arrived at Cal- 
cutta, than they began, the second day of their meeting, by a reso- 
lution blaming the Rohilla war; they wrote home to the Directors 
official censures on the Governor's proceedings, and criminatory 
accusations against him; they displaced his confidential agents, and 
substituted creatures of their own; they held levees where the ene- 
mies of the Governor-General were welcomed and caressed; and 
they greedily received, if they did not solicit, charges against him. 
In the Council, they opposed every measure he brought forward— 
and effectively, as he had only one old colleague to vote with him. 


King was publicly known to be partial to General Craverine ; 


and a Parliamentary party was opposed to Hastines. Some 
thoughts of abandoning the Government to Cravertne, and thus 
risking, as he said, the loss of India, occasionally flitted through 
his mind; but this feeling was temporary. He carried on the 
administration of affairs as well as he could; refusing to resign— 
and he could not be displaced, for though the Directors carried 
a resolution for his removal by one, he had a majority of 106 in the 
Court of Proprietors. At last, after several years of this anxious 
and harassing warfare, CLaverina and Monson died, and Francis 
returning to Europe, Warren Hastings again became supreme 
in the Government. 

Connected with this schism is a matter of personal charge against 
Hastines, of which the secret history is unfolded in the biography 
before us. . Whilst the contest was going on at home to deprive him 
of the Government, his agent, a Colonel] Macirang, appeared before 
the Directors, and stated that he was authorized by Mr. Hastrnes 
to tender his resignation; but as the letter contained private 
matters,.-he did not wish to produce it to the whole Court. <A de- 
putation of three was accordingly appointed to examine the docu- 
ment; when one of them doubted whether it gave Macieanz sufii- 
cient authority, but the two Chairs clutched at the offer — de- 
spatches were sent out, and a successor appointed. In the interim, 
however, Colonel Monson had died, and Hastines, having re- 
covered the ascendancy in the Council by means of his own casting- 
vote, refused to vacate the government ; and, according to Miuu, a 
civil war might lave been the result, but that Craverine and 
Francis found the Anglo-Indian influence of IiAstings too strong 
for them, and succumbed. This is the historical version of the 
matter: in the volumes before us we have the original letters ; from 
which it appears that Hastings wrote a second letter revoking his 
authority to resign, and that the whole affair, which looks publicly 
a piece of naked folly or misconception, was a long-negotiated 
matter by Macixane and the friends of Hastinas on one side and 
the Ministry and Directors on the other. The letters of MactEane 
to Hastines, minutely narrating every step of the affair, form one 
of the most curious parts of the work. Such a scene of trafficking 
and corruption! Nota pretence of public principle throughout: 
not even a trace of party purpose: but the interest of private 
persons alone stipulated for, and at last reduced to five heads, 
with all the formality of a public treaty, with a more than diplo- 
matic formality in the “double seals.” 

“J, That such servants of the Company as had been displaced for attach- 
ment to Mr. Hastings be restored; but, as it is not intended to lay any diffi- 
culty on Administration, the specitic offices will not be insisted on, only ade- 
quate offices. 

“(John Stewart, Piaydell, Nat. Middleton, and Fred. Stuart, were named 
under this head.) 

“2, That some mark of favour from Government be conferred on such 
Black servants as have been dismissed for the same cause, that they may not 
appear disgraced in the eyes of the natives, 

“ (Rajah-Bullub, Cumaul o’Din, Deleel Roy, and Gunga Govind-Sing, 
were specified by name.) 

“3, That Mr. Hastings’s friends shall on all occasions receive promotion and 
favour adequate to their rank in the service and merit ; and this to be a point of 
honour binding on the majority. 

“4, 'That all retrospect and prosecution prior to the late act of Parliament 
appointing the Supreme Council cease and determine; and in case any in- 
oe infringe this article, Administration shall give their aid to quash and de- 

eat it. 

“5. That Mr. Hastings shall be well received on his return, vote of thanks 
promoted if moved for, and nobody to be displaced. 

“Mr. Robinson (Lord North’s Secretary) observed ‘the necessity of keep- 
ing these articles secret, lest Opposition should get hold of them, and attack 
Lord North in Parliament for collusion, and for stipulations which he could 
not come to legally. For this reason, ke said, it would be necessary to put os- 
tensible answers opposite each head, and then the paper might be sealed up 
under both our seals. What he meant should make no difference in the es- 
sence; for he pledged himself that the entire sccret aid and influence of Govern- 


ment should be honourably exerted to fulfil the letter and spirit of the agree- 


ment.’ I agreed to this, there being a witness present, without hesitation. 
The paper I will transmit to you if it takes place; but as I have heard nothing 
of it since, and as the Parliament has been met some time without the men- 
tion of Indian affairs, and with a stronger majority to support Lord North 
than he has had since he was a Minister, I imagine they do not think this 
comment necessary. ‘The proposed alteration on the margin was that where I 
said, ‘ Government shall support,’ they said, ‘if the Directors do this, Govern- 
ment will not oppose,’ and cther similar alterations, or rather terms of assent. 

“ Matters being thus settled, secrecy was enjoined in the strongest terms. I 
stipulated for leave to inform Mr. Sykes and Mr. Sumner, that the gentlemen 
from India might know the care that had been taken to free them and their 
friends from vexation. The secret has heen wonderfully kept, and Opposition 
are in despair that they can find no plausible ground or handle for attacking 
what has been done.”— Jlacleane’s Letter, 10th November 1776. 

In consequence of all this, Macizane presented himself to the 
seemingly unconscious Directors with the offer of resignation ; but 
as soon as it was gotten, Ministers broke faith with the Hastrnas 
party, by giving General Cravertine the Order of the Bath. Two 
despatches were therefore immediately sent out to ILastrnes by his 
two managers; of which we quote the shortest. 

** Port-mouth, 13th November 1776. 

“ My dear Sir—Although the letter you receive in Stewart's hand contains 
our joint sentiments relative to General Clavering’s riband, yet 1 cannot be 
contented without once more stating our sense of this matter, in concise terms, 
with precision. I therefore entreat, ‘that you dcliver no opinion upon what 
has been done here till you hear from me again; for I look upon the honour 
conferred on General Clavering as so direct a breach of the spirit of the com- 
promise, that unless an adequate honour is conferred on you, you ought not to 
resign. And it is further my opinion, that your taking this step will be so far 
from reflecting dishonour either on you or me, that it is the only measure 
which can save us both from appearing in the light of dupes.’ I am, my dear 
Sir, with unalterable affection, your most devoted and faithful humble servant, 

“ S, MACLEANE. 
“ I approve most heartily, and think it necessary for your complete satisfac- 





The Directors at home supported the views of the majority of the 
Council; the Ministry favoured their proceedings by intrigues; the 


tion, as his reputation is as much connected with every part of this business as 
your own. “JS 
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Such is the way in which some men look at the affairs of 
nations: “a riband” outweighing England and India! It should 
be said in justice to Hastrnes, that such miserable objects do not 
appear to have influenced his conduct. 

4. But the most conspicuous if not the most important part of 
the Indian administration, as well as of the life of Hastings, is 
the matter which led to his impeachment, or rather the impeach- 
ment itself. It is of course impossible in a weekly journal to 
give any thing like a narrative of this remarkable trial, which, 
commencing in February 1788, continued till April 1795, and forms 
one of the most august ceremonials and oratorical and legal displays 
that the world has ever seen. But we will endeavour to possess 
the reader with the pith of the case. The charges of the Commons 
were many, and some of them vague, some trivial; but the gist 
of the accusation may be included under five heads,—first, the 
spoliation of the Mogul; second, the Rohilla war; third, the 
deposition of the Rajah of Benares; fourth, the robbery of the 
Begums, with the torture of their officers; fifth, pecuniary corrup- 
tion. 

The spoliation of the Mogul. (1773.) By the treaty of Allahabad, 
Cuiive restored to the Mogul from the wrecks of his empire the 
provinces of Allahabad and Corah. He also charged our newly- 
acquired territories with an annual pension of twenty-six lacs of 
rupees in return fora formal investiture ; which, though not of much 
real value as regarded power, was deemed highly important in opinion 
and law. Cuives, however, declined marching to Delhi to restore the 
Emperor to his capital; and each succeeding Government down to 
that of Hastings was equally uncomplying. Foiled in his strongest 
wish, the Mogul negotiated with the Mahrattas; who certainly 
carried him to Deihi, but when they got there, treated him as a 
state-puppet. So clearly was this understood, that when the Mo- 
gul issued an order directing Corah and Allahabad to be deli- 
vered over to the Mahrattas, his own officers refused compliance, 
and placed the provinces under the protection of the Hnglish. 
The fronticrs, however, were distant, and difficult and expensive 
to defend: so Hasrrnes sold the territories to his old friend the 
Nabob of Oude, for fifty lacs, and applied the sponge to the 
Mogul’s pension, announcing in terms that it should be paid no 
longer. 

The Rohilla war. (1773-4.) The Rohillas were originally a band of 
Afghan adventurers, who had established themselves as a dominant 
race in the district of Rohileund, adjacent to the territory of our ally 
the Nabob of Oude. Upon this district the Nabob had long cast a 
wishful eye ; but as the Rohillas were brave and warlike, he was too 
weak to dispossess them himself. He therefore bargained with 
Hastines to pay the Company forty lacs of rupees — about 
400,000/.—for the assistance of an army, which he was also to 
maintain ; and with which he destroyed or expelled the Rohillas. 
For this war the British had not a shadow of plea: the only pretence 
was that the Rohillas were unable to protect the country against the 
Mahrattas—which is more than questionable: the only ground 
the Nabob could allege was, that the Rohillas refused to pay him 
money promised on the condition that he expelled the Mahrattas— 
which condition he had not fulfilled. The war was conducted 
with great severity and cruclty by the Vizicr’s troops: against 
which the British commander in vain protested; and when he 
applied to the Governor, Hastinas refused to interfere fur- 
ther than by remoustrance, on the ground of the Nabob’s inde- 
pendence as a sovereign. Pad money instead of humanity been 
at stake, Warren Hasrines would not have displayed so much 
punctilio. 

The deposition of the Rajah of Benares. (1781.) This person- 
age, according to the opponents of Hastinas, was a sovereign 
prince ; the Governor-General asserted that he was only a zemindar 
or great tax-collector. He was, at all events, an hereditary ruler; the 
amount of whose tribute had been fixed by treaty, which had also 
stipulated that ¢t should never be exceeded. But the Indian Govern- 
ment was involved in wars with an empty treasury; the Rajah was 
reputed to be immensely rich; he was also suspected of the enor- 
mous offence, in the eyes of Hastines, of having sent an agent to 
his rivals in the government. We therefore determined to mulct 
the Rajah, Currr Sing. Under the plea that a vassal was bound 
to assist his superior, he called upon the Rajah for an increased 
contribution in money—which was paid; and then for a heavier in 
the shape of a military force. Cnerr Sixe offered part of the 
number demanded; but pleading poverty, endeavoured by diplo- 
matic arts to get the remainder remitted. This delay ILastines 
treated as evidence of disaffection, and as a high offence. Rejecting 
the proposals of the terrified Rajah, he yet received from him a pri- 
vate present of 20,000/.; which he advanced or applied to the public 
service, (for the mode was so equivocal that it might be represented 
either way as the future might require,) and then set out for 
Benares determined to spoil its ruler. Owing to accidental circum- 
stances, which it were long to relate distinctly, an outbreak of the 
mob took place; the Rajah fled, or rather escaped from his capital : 
the life of the Governor-General was in great jeopardy ; from which 
he was only saved by the disorganization of the rabble, and his 
own firmness. Turning this accident into a planned rebellion, he 
waged war against the Rajah, and deposed him; attacked the re- 
fuge of his female relations, under the plca that it contained the 
Rajah’s treasures ; but when the place was surrendered, the soldiery, 
officers as well as men, on the strength of a phrase in a letter of 
Hastines, set discipline at defiance and plundered the place; so 
that, after all, he lost the great object of his journey. 

The robbery of the Begums. (1781-2.) These Princesses 
were the mother and grandmother of the young Nabob of Oude, 








' Government as it suited their purposes. 


whose father was the purchaser of Corah and Allahabad and the 
instigator of the Rohilla war. Contrary to the distribution of the 
Mahometan law, the Princesses had retained the old Nabob’s trea- 
sures after his death, on the authority of a will, which was said to be 
forged. Tlowever, they had the right of possession; and to one 
of them the public faith of the English had been pledged to uphold 
her against the young Nabob’s attempts upon her property. But 
the necessities of the Government and the disappointment at 
Benares turned the thoughts of Hastines towards this source of 
supply. In an interview held betwecn the Governor-General and 
the Nabob, it was agreed that the Begums should be despoiled of 
their treasures ; with which the Nabob should pay his debts to the 
Company, whilst he should also resume certain jaghires or dis- 
trict revenues held by the Begums; the after-pretence for these 
actions being, that the old ladies, confined to the harem, had in- 
cited and assisted the Rajah of Benares in his designs against 
the British. As it was supposed that the Begums would not 
willingly part with their money, whilst it would be too great an 
outrage to public opinion to offer personal violence to women of 
their standing, the town only where they resided was entered by 
force, and their confidential servants, two eunuchs of high rank 
and advanced age, were seized upon, in hopes to extort from the 
compassion of the Princesses the ransom of their officers. At 
first they were merely arrested ; but when this was found unavailing, 
they were imprisoned, ironed, beaten, starved, and, it is said, tor- 
tured in secret—at all events, an officer of the Nabob was ad- 
mitted in secret; till at last their “ obstinacy” gave way, and the 
money was extorted. And this was by the express directions of 
liastincs; for his orders overrode the compassion of the Indian 
and English authorities on the spot, from the Nabob and the Re- 
sident down to the Sepoy. Such is the outline of the facts: if any 
oue wish for a commentary, he may refer to the volume before us; 
where he will find, éxter alia, this justification of the matter— 

“Neither by threats nor by entreaties could these men [the eunuchs] be 
prevailed upon to write such a letter as should insure the surrender of the 
coveted treasure. ‘They were therefore subjected, according to Eastern usage, 
to torture—that is to say, food was refused to them, and they were loaded 
with irons. Now it would be vain to deny that such a proceeding was both 
harsh in itself and at variance with all our notions of humanity and of law. 
To compel men by the fear of starvation to disgorge their wealth, even if it be 
needed for the uses of the state, is indecd a refinement in severity, of which we 
know nothing: yet the practice was then as common in India as arrest for 
debt used to be among ourselves, and in cases similar to that of the Begums? 
Ministers it was to the full us rational. For if a man be unable to satisfy his 
creditors while at large, he is surely not in a better plight for doing so after he 
shall have been shut up in prison ; whereas, the prospect of a lingering death 
by hunger can hardly fail of subduing the firmness of the most obstinate, in- 
asmuch as wealth becomes worthless, even in the miser’s eyes, if such be the 
sole condition on which he is permitted to retain it. Accordingly, the eunuchs 
had not suffered long ere their resolution gave way; the necessary order for a 
payment was issued ; and within a day or two of the application of this disci- 
pline, [the secret torture,] Mr. Middleton was put in possession of treasure 
sufficient to cover the arrears that were due from the Vizier to the Company 
up to the close of the year 1780.” 

Pecuniary corruption. The more candid friends of ILastrxas 
admit, in effect if not in terms, that he employed the public money 
in a profuse expenditure to extend his influence, or in plain English 
to buy supporters. The defence set up for this is, that Hastrxes 
was without rank or connexions, and was opposed by a powerful 
party in India, in the Directory, in Parliament, and for a time at 
Court; that the age in which he lived was very corrupt, and that 
the system of Indian expenditure was lavish in the highest degree. 
The scale on which he proceeded may be judged of by a single 
instance, though no doubt an extreme one. ‘The son of Mr. Sur- 
LIVAN, the Chairman of the Directors, was holding a plurality of 
offices under Hastings; and to this young man the Governor- 
Ge: era! gave a contract, which he could not from his official 
situation execute himself, nor was it ever intended that he should. 
The terms of this contract were, however, so liberal, that he sold 
it for 40,000/,; the purchaser did not or could not undertake it, 
and resold it for 60,000/.; and after all, the individual who 
executed the contract admitted that he reaped a handsome profit. 

The personal corruption of Hastinas has not been distinctly 
proved, but there are strung grounds for suspicion upon this point. 
We have seen the secret receipt of 20,0001. from the Rajah of 
Benares, carried to the public service in such a way that he might 
either claim it as his own money advanced upon loan, or avow the 
real transaction: there are other analogous cases; and neither a 
clear account nor an explanation was ever rendered of his private 
means, whilst it is pretty generally admitted that Mrs. Hastrxes 
received large sums from suitors. The subject, however, has 
been involved in mystery, whether deserved or not, and a deep 
stain cast upon the memory of Hastines in consequence of the 
execution of Nuncomar—ostensibly for felony, but it is alleged by 
the opponents of Hastings, in order to remove a witness against 
his corruption. ‘The facts are these. 

Nuncomar was a native of high rank, of great abilities, but 
of bad character; and was employed or discountenanced by the 
When the majority 
of the Council, with Cxiaverine at their head, were receiving 
accusations against Hastines, Nuncomarcame forward with specific 
charges of corruption. The charges were probably false, though the 
Council voted them proved, as indeed they were upon the evidence ; 
and Nuncomar was busied in collecting more, when he was arrested, 
tried for forgery, found guilty, and hanged. With the accusatiom 
Hastines most probably had nothing to do, because it was of some 
standing; but he might have urged it forward at that particular 
time. On the trial, there was much conflicting evidence ; but on 
the trial no charge can be founded, for it took place in open court, 
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and the Jury pronounced a verdict of “ guilty.” It is the execu- 

tion which stamps Sir Exisau Impey, the friend and instrument 

if not the tool of Hasrinas, as guilty of a judicial murder. Neither | 
by the Hindoo nor the Mahometan Jaw was forgery punishable with 
death; the forgery was committed, if committed at all, before the 
act passed which established our criminal law in Calcutta; and it 
was only by a forced construction that the law making forgery 
death was extended to India, or Nuncomar rendered amenable 
to any of our laws. Yet, in despite of his ignorance of the 
penalty of his offence, in despite of the doubt of the power of 
the Court to execute him, and though the law itself was clearly 
ex post facto, he was executed without delay. The guilt of this 





crime cannot be brought home to Hastrnes; no agency, in the | 


legal phrase, was ever traced to him—perhaps the management was 


too cautious for it ever to exist in a tangible shape; but de reaped 


the profit of the deed, by the removal of his accuser and the 
silencing of all other accusations. 


tence, and he alone could have respited it: upon him must rest 
the infamy of the act; except so far as Witx1aM Pirt is entitled 
to share it as his protector, for he it was who saved the iniquitous 
judge from impeachment by the Commons. 

On all these charges, Hastinas, we think, was guilty. The cha- 
racter of his offences will differ according as he is judged by the 
unalterable principles of justice, or by the laws which regulate the 
conduct of politicians, and the opinion which the people, who 
suffer by their crimes, form of their conduct. In any point of 
view, it may be questioned whether he was greatly censurable 
for his sale of Corah and Allahabad, or his retention of the pen- 
sion. ‘The Mogul was clearl¥a puppet: to have given up the pro- 
vinces or the money to him, were to have given them to the Mah- 
rattas, who had no more right to them than had the British or the 
Nabob, and who would most likely have used them to our injury. 
The Rohilla war was a great crime in its conception; carried into 
effect under circumstances of great cruelty and atrocity, which 
Hastings could have prevented had he chosen, and which he would 


not interfere to stop when his own commander appealed to him in | 


horror and disgust. Whatever be the proper punishment of 
unjust war cruelly waged, that punishment was deserved by 
Warren Hastings. <Abstractedly, however, it would be very 
difficult to get a ruling power with hands clean enough to have 
tried him; and practically, it may be a question whether the 
nation was not an accessory after the fact. The East India 
Company, though censuring the injustice of the war, pocketed its 
fruits: the Commons, five years after the transaction, thrice con- 
firmed Hastinas in his office, by three successive acts of Parlia- 
ment; and, though they passed resolutions against him in 1782, 
took no steps to punish or remove him by impeachment, till after 
he had volumiarily resigned. On the deposition of Carrr Srxe and 
the robbery of the Begums, the verdict of the Lords, it appears to 
us, should have been “guilty.” Personal corruption was scarcely 
proved: the corrupt application of the public money to advance his 
own influence is too common an offence for one man to be singled 
out, with any justice, to be punished for it. In many cases this 
corruption was for general objects,—as when he coaxed Coore to 
be practicable, by granting him an allowance of 18,000/. a year, or 
bribed Imrxy, by an office of 8,000/. per annum, to refrain from 
distracting the native population and risking a civil contention 
through enforcing the rigid formalities of English law. 

The failure of the impeachment may be attributed to many 
causes. Political feelings, party and courtly influence, as well as 
the leaning of the Peers in favour of upholding authority, would 
have great weight. The lenity with which all mankind regard 
state offences, was sure to be experienced in an increased degree 
by a body like the Lords; whilst men in their station could not 
avoid feeling, that when the Government at home had lost Ame- 
rica, united the whole of Europe against England, and reduced the 
country to the brink of ruin, WARREN Hastincs had upheld her 
interests, and her success at all events, in the East. One cause of 
failure may be assigned to the intemperate zeal and unskil- 
fulness of the managers of the impeachment in overlaying their 
case. The minute and sometimes frivolous charges gave a vexa- 
tious air to the proceedings, and seemed to warrant the technical 
arts of legal chicanery to which the counsel of the accused resorted, 
and to which the House of Lords willingly lent themselves. An- 
other cause is to be found in the rhetorical exaggerations of the 
managers, and in the fervid and sometimes almost frenzied denun- 
ciations of Burke; for though the public indignation was roused 
at first, yet when the matter was brought to the proof, and the in- 
carnate dsemon of crime and cruelty sunk into a bold, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous ruler, a corresponding lassitude, if not a revulsion, 
followed. Lastly, the constitution and practice of the court had no 
small influence in enabling Hastines to escape: a numerous tri- 
bunal, fluctuating by deaths, new creations, and successions, which 
spins out a trial to nine years, by brief sittings of only two or three 
hours a day, by frequent adjournments, and by long sessional inter- 
vals, is greatly favourable to the accused. 

Here are reasons enough for escape without implying innocence : 
yet the friends of Hastines not only boast of his acquittal, but 

icture those who aided in impeaching him as guilty persons,—as 


if no one should be accused unless his legal conviction is matter of 


assurance. But to the prosecutors of Hastines, whatever were 
their motives, humanity is deeply indebted. His trial read a lesson 
to colonial rulers, which has not been barren of effect. The lofty 
morality and burning eloquence of the great managers of the im- 
peachment have not merely checked delinquency, but have formed 


The perpetration of the judicial 
murder is chargeable upon Sir Ex1yaun Impry—he pronounced sen- | 


a public opinion, an ethical standard as to the treatment of de- 
pendent peoples and inferior races, which operates instinctively 
upon all Englishmen who are brought in contact with them. 

For the conduct of Hastines his friends have alleged the 
necessities of his position. The overwhelming force of necessity 
must be admitted when it exists; but before this excuse can be 
allowed, the necessity must be clear, and not of our own creation. 
When Cuive arrived in Bengal, he acted under a real necessity. 
A war had raged; the English prisoners had been murdered in the 
Black Hole; it was clear that we must establish ourselves in force, 
or quit the country: here was a necessity, not produced by him- 
self, but by the tyrant whom he overthrew. Again, belligerents in 
war may be compelled by necessity to violate the territory of a 
neutral. But ILastines had none of these necessities. He succeeded 
| toa government whose difficulty was financial, or rather a want of 
money to transmit to Europe for the dividends on India Stock,—a 
case which can scarcely be deemed of overwhelming necessity; and 
even if it were, the necessity had been created by the rapacity and 


mismanagement of men under whom and with whom Hastines 
iainted long before he 


had served, and with all which he was a 
took office. But even if a necessity existed, what was that to the 
Rohillas? They did not cause it, any more than Cuerr Sine and 
the Begums produced the more real necessities arising from the 
Mahratta and Carnatic wars. Nor does it appear that the Go- 
vernor-General even tried to lessen his necessities by cultivating 
the arts of peace, or reducing a profuse expenditure. 

The truth is, that Hastrncs was a man of boundless ambition ; 
and to gratify that ambition, he was ready to perpetrate any crime 
either of force or fraud. Trained in the old school of Indian poli- 
tics, when rapacious and unscrupulous adventurers were suddenly 
raised to administer affairs, he was not even restrained by those 
technical rules of public conduct which, like the professional usages 
of the law, sometimes save men from crimes who would be 
inaccessible to moral or conscientious motives: nor through- 
out the whole of his career does he seem to have hud any other 
test of an action than what could be gained by it. The “calm 
firmness” of his nature prevented him from committing the tyran- 
| nies of folly, fear, or caprice; and he might not be naturally 
cruel, But his disposition was grasping, jealous, revengeful, and 
obdurate in no common degree: to oppose IlastrNGs, was suffi- 
cient to make an enemy, whom neither time nor intercourse could 
| soften; and perhaps his severe treatment of Currr Sina was ina 
measure owing to the Rajah’s suspected court to Chavertne and 
Francis, as the deadly persecution of Nuncomar was not mollified 
by the remembrance of their ancient quarrel about the collection 
of a district, when Cuivre upheld the Hindoo against the forward 
claims of young Hastines. The character of his acts cannot be 
changed by the circumstances of his career or the difficulties of his 
position, because a truly great man rises above both circumstances 
and difficulties, or withdraws from a post which can only be main- 
tained by crime. Both his age and his position may furnish some 
palliation for his misdeeds; but the true excuse of WARREN 
Hastings will be found in the laxity with which the world 
regards political crimes, when they are perpetrated on a scale 
of sufficient magnitude, and not for the personal advantage of the 
individual. Nor in estimating his character should the scrutiny to 
which it was exposed be forgotten. 

“No man, probably,” says Mint, in a general summary, which some~ 
what differs from his judgment of specific acts, “who ever had a great 
share in the government of the world, had his public conduct so com- 
pletely explored and laid open to view. ‘The mode of transacting the 
business of the Company, almost wholly by writing—first, by written 
consultations in tke Council; secondly, by written commands on the 
part of the Directors, and written statements of every thing done on 
the part of their servants in India—afforded a body of evidence such as 
under no other government ever did or could exist. ‘This evidence was 
brought forward with a completeness never before exemplified, first, by the con= 
tentions of a powerful party in the Council in Inia; next, by the inquiries of 
two searching Committees of the House of Commons; in the third place, by 
the production of almost every paper which could be supposed to throw light 
upon his conduct during the discussions upon the proceedings relative to his 
impeachment in the House of Commons; lastly, by the production of papers 
upon his trial. And all this was elucidated and commented upon by the keen 
est spirits of the age; and for a long time without an interposition of power to 
screen his offences from detection. It is my firm conviction, that if we had 
the same advantage with respect to other men who have been as much engaged 
in the conduct of public affairs, and could view their conduct as completely 
naked and stripped of all its disguises, few of them would be found whose cha- 
racter would present a higher claim to indulgence than his.” 

A favourite argument with the friends of Hasrines, in defence 
of his pecuniary purity, is the want of money, from which he ap- 
pears always to have suffered when out of office. But the “ alieni 
appetens, sui profusus,” is the characteristic of thousands in every 
generation. Of his pecuniary circumstances, not much is told dis- 
tinctly in the work before us, though enough is exhibited to show 
the carelessness with which he squandered money and the con- 
fidence with which he asked for it. His biographer says that the 
expenses of his impeachment swallowed up all the fortune he had 
brought from India ; and his acquittal in 1795 threw him pennyless 
upon the world. Soon afterwards, the East India Company lent him 
50,000/. without interest, and settled an annuity upon him of 
4,000/. for twenty-eight years and a half; of which 40,000/. was 
paid in advance. ‘The expenses of his trial were Jess than 100,000. ; 
so that those expenses were really paid by the Company. Yet in 
little more than three years, he addressed the Court of Directors, 
under “a sense of duty superior to every consideration of what 
may be termed delicacy,” requiring them not to stop the 2,000/. a 
year out of the annuity, (for though advancing the 40,000/., the an- 
nuity was still paid,) but to invest it in India Bonds to give him the 
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benefit of the accumulation. In 1804, he again appealed to them 
in general terms; stated that he had been compelled to mortgage 
his estate at Daylesford, (which, by the by, he had pledged to them 
as a security); and the Company agreed to pay the 4,000/. an- 
nuity in full, and gave him a year in advance to redeem the mort- 
gage. When the annuity expired, he again appeared as a suitor 
for 5,000/. a year for his own life and that of his wife: the Com- 
pany renewed the original allowance of 4,000/., but refused to in- 
crease it, or to include Mrs. Hlastinas. In 1818, from his death- 
bed, the preserver of their empire again applied, beseeching them 
to continue the annuity to his wife: but the application was again 


refused. The Directors might feel that they had done enough 
already; or the equivocal circumstances of the marriage might in- 


fluence their determination. But it is perhaps a matter of surprise, 
that a body so liberal as the Company should have rejected such 
a request, under such circumstances, from such a man,—for they 
could have voted him a sum of money if they had not thought it 
decorous to pension his wife. 

With the termination of the impeachment the public life of 
Warren Hastines may be said to have closed. Except on occa- 
sions of ceremony, his only appearance in public was before the 
Commons in 1813, to give evidence on Indian affairs; when the 
House shouted at the mention of his name, and rose uncovered when 
he retired. Nor, in fact, was greater publicity desirable. At his 
acquittal his age was sixty-four,—a time of life too late for an old 
Indian to fall into the habits of English public business; and with 
means such as we have described, a Peerage would have been an 
incumbrance. Yet upon the bauble of a coronet he had set his 
heart: the want of it seems to have annoyed him through the 
remainder of his life; and a very little while before his death, he 
complained of the Regent’s making him a civil speech in presence 
of the Allied Sovereigns, without following it up by realizing his 
own interpretation of it, the promise of a title. 

During the quarter of a century which elapsed between his ac- 
quittal and his death, life appears to have glided quietly away, in 
social, domestic, and rural enjoyments, without any other troubles 
than his pecuniary embarrassments and the disappointment of his 
vain wishes. Tis correspondence, as may be supposed, was exten- 
sive; and the love of literature, which was not extinguished in the 
busy days of the Governor-General, revived in the breast of the 
resident at Daylesford. He wrote verses, which he read to his 
friends: he praised Vireir, SHaksperr, and Minton; but he 
quoted Lucian and Youne. He predicted that the National Debt 
would eventually bring the British Government to a stand, and the 
difficulty of procuring a genteel subsistence place every family in 
the hands of the Ministry ; and, of all persons in the world, se 
censured the corruption of Henry Dunpas and the shamelessness 
of his defenders! ‘The author of the Rohilla war also denounced 
the partition of Poland, Naroreon’s invasion of Spain, and the 
interference with the wishes of a people in the second restoration 
of the Bourbons ; whilst the dethroner of the Rajah of Benares felt 
shocked at the imprisonment of Bonararte at St. Helena! 
When he approached and passed his eightieth year, he began 
to feel the infirmities of our nature. Tis hearing was uncertain; 
he sometimes lost his voice; his memory failed him in a curious 
way; and he wrote with difficulty,—fecling, he says, “a per- 
petual call upon the attention to preserve every word in its 
place, and to prevent even syllables and letters from encroaching 
on each other.” In 1818, he felt the first attack of his mortal dis- 
ease—if disease be nceded at eighty-six. His complaint was pe- 
culiar, a nervousness and fever, attended with great pain, which 
wasted his body but left his mind untouched. It was accompanied 
at first with a difficulty and at last with an incapacity of swallow- 
ing; so that, according to Sir Henry Haxrorp, “ he lived on his 
own substance.” The only refreshment he took was water from a 
particular spring, which he held in his mouth till the heat of the 
fever deprived it of its coldness. In his death he exhibited the 
equanimity of his whole career, mingled with something of a Roman 
dignity: after taking farewell of his family, he drew, with visible 
effort, a handkerchief over his face, and when it was removed he 
was a corpse. 

In private life) Warren Hastines was an amiable man, with 
greater tenderness of heart than might have been expected from 
his public acts. Not devoid of the sensitiveness of a norus homo, 
(for though well-born, he was exposed to more than the grating 
circumstances of a mere mushroom,) he disregarded idle display, 
and had none of the vulgar vanity of the generality of Nabobs. He 
delighted in fine horses, and piqued himself on his own riding and 
his power of managing unruly steeds: his Westminster schoolboy 
love of swimming stuck by him to old age. ‘ He took the cold 
bath daily, the warm bath twice or thrice a week; and as often as 
opportunity came in his way, he indulged freely his predilection for 
swimming.” He rose early ; devoted the morning hours to study ; 
and breakfasted by himself, on tea and bread and butteronly. His 
habits were temperate, and he was a great water-drinker; being so 
particular in the quality of the article as when in London to send to 
the spring near the Barracks at Kensington Gore. ‘To his health 
he seems to have paid great attention : by which alone, indeed, he 
was able to extend a delicate constitution and feeble frame to eighty- 
six years, in despite of climate, labours, and excessive anxiety. 
His most intelligible rules were Pors's recommendations, temper- 
ance and exercise ; but he attached particular value to a principle 
he “ only acquired late, namely, to avoid the cold air when the 
body is heated with exercise, or more especially with the sun ; and 
to avoid equally the warm air, and warm nourishment, under the 
Opposite extreme of cold.” He carried into private life the in- 


| 


dustry, method, and decision, which characterized him at the head 
of India: every letter which he wrote (and his correspondence was 
very extensive) he regularly entered; and he kept a diary, in which 
he minutely chronicled occurrences. It may be mentioned as an 
instance of the manner in which the old post-rates operated upon a 
mind not careful of money or accustomed to measure expense, that 
postage was a great consideration with him: in his correspondence 


| he delays or hastens his letter for “a frank”; he promises to send 
; some printed curiosity or written supplement—if he can get a frank; 


and more than once apologizes for the “double postage ” of a long 
letter when he has something particular to communicate. 

In India, his labours with the pen must have been incessant. 
In the words of Mr. Wirsox, “he may almost be said to have 
meditated upon paper”; and during his retirement he seems to 
have been constantly composing something. But copiousness 
rather than choice was the result of such constant practice. Though 


| clear, his style is flat and unattractive, from its diffusion and ver- 


| boseness ; a defect which arises not merely from the accumulae 


tion of unessential particulars, but from the use of several words to 
express the sense of one. Here and there passages of interest may 
be found, where the fulness of the- matter or the strength of the 
thought gives weight to the diction; and the more domestic letters 


| have a personal and autobiographical interest. But a collection of 
his writings would be dull and tedious,—deficient in the caustic 


and cogent sense of Werriiincron; in Wexvesvey’s historical eles 
vation of view and stately amplitude of style; or in the terseness, 
strength, and raciness of Ciive. 

The titlepage of these Memoirs of Warren Hastings assigns the 
‘ compilation from original papers” to the Reverend Mr. Gere. 


| A letter appeared in the newspapers a short time since, claiming 


the authorship for the late Mr. Impry,—a nephew, we believe, of 


| Sir Ex1sau Impry,—as he left all the papers ready behind him, 





and Mr. Guera had only the task of arranging them. The old 
Commissioner of Bankrupts did, we understand, employ himself in 





| the task; but whether he was capable of writing a lite of Hasrrves, 
| may be doubted. 


From the case before us, we incline to think 
that the collection of the correspondence is the entire work of Mr. 
Impry; but that in the text Mr. Grete has ¢ranslated the meaning 
of the original in many places, in others rather strengthened the 
style, and sometimes left the original twaddle as he found it. No 
divine, for example, could have written the silly and impudently 
upprineipled defence of the Rohilla war. 

But the authorship of these Memoirs is not a matter to contend 
about, unless it be in the way of repudiation. A more worthless 
work, as regards literary merit, has rarely been given to the public. 
The great event of the European life of Hastrnes, his trial, is 
altogether omitted; so partial is the compiler, that the facts which 
render the legal right to execute Nuncomar doubtful are sup- 
pressed ; so negligent, that even chronological order is continually 
violated in the domestic letters—the reader- who wishes for a 
sample may turn to the 434th page of the third volume, for the 
beginning of a business whose conclusion had been previously printed 
at page 389. The correspondence, though much of it has no biogra< 
phical character, and is uninteresting from the want of selection, 
possesses the reality and character of original documents; and the 
letters from the London agents of Hastrnas éo him throw a light 
upon the character and secret history of the age. The personal par- 
ticulars of Hastines towards the beginning and end of the work are 
carious and biographical. Some good information upon Indian 
matters is scattered through the volume ; but those who have read 
Minu’s British India will have met with its substance, and occas 
sionally something very like the form. All the rest is little better 
than twaddle in point of composition, and something much worse 
in point of morality. 





FINE ARTS. 
OLD PAINTINGS IN THE CHAPTERHOUSE, 

THe recent discovery, by Mr. Devon, of some curious old paintings 
on the wall of the Chapterhouse of Westminster Abbey, now used 
as a Record-oflice, adds a fresh proof to the mass of evidence that 
coloured decorations formed an essential part of Gothic interiors ; 
and in reference to the contemplated introduction of frezco paintings 
into the new Houses of Parliament, it derives increased interest and 
force as a precedent, from the fact that the fisst real Parliament of 
England was held in this very chamber. 

Few traces of the original splendour of the Chapterhouse of West- 
minster are visible ; but sufficient remain to convey an idea of its beau- 
tiful architecture and rich decorations. In its present state the exterior 
is all but hidden by the adjacent buildings. ‘The roof and walls were 
defaced by the alterations of Wren; who, great as he was in Roman 
architecture, made sad havoc with the Gothic. ‘The interior presents 
the aspect of a rude wooden box filled with partitions: walls, floor, and 
ceiling, are of unpainted timber: the octagonal shape of the chamber, 
and the central shaft—a lofty clustered column, from which spring the 
eight pointed arches that support the roof—are the only indications of 
the original plan. The false ceiling of wood forms the floor of another 
room above, built by Wren for the Star-Chamber records: and truly, 
had the object been to expose those documents to risk of destruction, no 
more effectual plan could have been devised than this; for a spark once 
kindled, a few minutes would suffice to wrap the whole building in 
flame. The removal of the records to the intended depository of the 
national archives, the Record Tower of the new Houses of Parliament, 
will secure them from danger as far as a fire-proof building can do ; 
and then, it is to be hoped, the Chapterhouse of Westminster may be 
uneased, and all that remains of its pristine magnificence preserved, 
Meanwhile, the extent and character of the entire decorations may be 
inferred from the small portions that have been brought to light by Mr. 
Devon. The only part of the wall that is accessible without removing 
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the shelves filled with records, has been denuded of its wooden lining, 
and displays some rude sort of fresco, in the style of the missal-painting 
of the fifteenth century, illustrating the life of the Evangelist St. John. 
The figures are small, ill-proportioned, and uncouth in form, but the 
heads have strongly marked and even elevated character; the colours 
are yet vivid; and the gilding, which is freely used, is still bright. The 
paintings and inscriptions are very much defaced; but enough is left 
to express their import. In all probability, the history of Christ and the 
other Evangelists occupies the remaining sides of the building. The 
floor is laid with large square red tiles, richly ornamented with heraldic 
devices, figures of minstrels, &c., in outline of a yellow hue, supposed to 
be gold burnt into the tile. Tiles of a similar description are to be 
employed in paving the Temple Church: when the restorations of 
that fine old building are completed, it will present the most perfect 
and porate example of early Gothic decoration that England can 


From the Chapterhouse of Westminster we stepped into the Abbey, 
to see what remains there were of the colours and gilding that formerly 
enriched the cathedral. Even there, the painted windows of the nave, 
choir, and transepts, are the only relics of the bright hues that once 
diffused an atmosphere of colour through the stately pile. The nave 
and side-aisles are as destitute of colour as St. Paul’s itself: the bizarre 
monuments that line the walls only make the grim perspective more 
chill and dreary ; nor are the choir and transepts, with the side-chapels, 
much better. No longer do 

* Storied windows richly aight 
Cast a dim religious light ” 

over the rich tracery and sculptures of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel : its 
gates and screens, and recumbent effigies of gilded brass, the work of 
Torriciano, are dim with dust. Here and there the rubbing of the 
Vergers gives a glimpse of the enamelled surface of the head-pillow, or 
girdle of a burnished figure, the colours of the painted robe, the richly- 
veined marbles, or the gilded alabaster of an inlaid tomb; but a thick | 
coat of dirt veils the monumental splendours of the sovereigns and nobles 

of England. The filthy state of these fine rclies of art, many of them 

equally beautiful and curious, is a scandal to the Dean and Chapter ; 

who, since they make a profitable show of the sculptures committed to 

their charge, might afford to keep them clean. We would particularly 

call the attention of artists, at the present time, to the range of statues of 
saints surrounding Henry the Seventh’s Chapel: they are noble ex- 

amples for the study of the sculptor, of the union of real character and 

ideal beauty in design, and a repose and simplicity of style amounting 

to grandeur. It is uncertain whether they are the work of Italian or 

English artists—probably of both, for there is considerable diversity of 

manner and execution among them: be this as it may, they rank among 

the finest examples of modern sculpture in the world; and exemplify 

what is known as the architectonic style. Compared with them, 

and the stern quaintness of the monumental effigies of the fifteenth 

and sixteenth centuries, Rouprirac’s figures are frippery, FLAxMAN’s 

pert and pragmatical, Westmacott’s heavy and doughy, CHAnTRey’s 

time and conventional. The inferiority of all the recent monuments, in 

point of character, is very striking. The privation of colour in the 

Abbey, in its present state, is most painfully felt in those parts where 

the new monuments are thickest: the petrific effect of the mass of white 

marble, unrelieved by any hues or gilding, is even greatest where it is 

free from dust. A principal cause of the popular indifference, and in 

some cases absolute dislike of sculpture, is that it starves the sense 

©° colour, and shuts out one great source of beauty. Every one has 

felt in visiting the British Museum, the cold, repelling influence of the 

8:ulpture-galleries, arising solely from the absence of colour. The 
prejudice in this country against introducing colour among sculp- 

tures, or placing statues in a picture-gallery, is most absurd : it is one of 
the relics of Puritanism, that has been suffered to continue merely 

through want of thought. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 

mingling of painting and sculpture in the same saloon; both the pic- 

tures and statues are improved by combination: the pure marble, re- 

lieved from a wall that glows with rich hues, seems of more dazzling 
whiteness, while its coldness is got rid of by the influence of the sur- 

rounding colours on the eye. Those who have visi'ed Florence will re- 
cal the effect of the Tribune, where the charms of “the marble that 
enchants the world” are reflected in the canvass of Trrran and other 
great painters. When pictures cannot be introduced, the walls of the gal- 
lery should be painted, or hung with rich drapery. In monumental 
sculpture, the pedestal or canopies should be enriched with coloured 
marbles and gilding. What can be more ugly and barbarous than the 
white marble tablets with black borders, that disfigure the walls of our 
churches? Compare their cold, poverty-stricken tastelessness, with 
the sumptuous monuments of the Elizabethan age, where the effigies 
of the persons entombed, each in his habit as he lived, recline or kneel 
beneath a canopy of carved and gilded alabaster enriched with heraldic 
devices. Even the painting of a monumental portrait-statue, represent- 
ing the deceased in the costume of his time, is a barbarism preferable 
to that of the black and white tablets surmounted with a bust or some 
worn-out commonplace, such as a tea-urn or a cellarct half-hidden with 
atablecloth. But when our dwellings exhibit such strong evidences of 
chromaphobia, (though the symptoms are somewhat abating,) no 
wonder that our places of worship emulate the black and white of the 
Dutch Protestant churches, in preference to the gorgeous hues of the 
Catholic cathedrals of Italy. 





HAYDON’S LECTURE ON WILKIE, 
Last night, Mr. Hayvon delivered an interesting and animated lecture 
on the genius of Sir Davin WILKIE, to a crowded and attentive audi- 
ence at the London Mechanics Institute, in Southampton Buildings. 
The lecture partook of biography, criticism, eulogy, and gossip; and 
included some new facts and strong opinions, expressed in a hold and 
striking manner. A deep fecling of esteem for the character of WILKIE, 
of admiration of his genius, and personal regard for the man, per- 
vaded Mr. Haypon’s discourse; and though the fastidious listener 
may have wished some things left unsaid, nothing was stated of the 
distinguished painter that would have given pain to his warmest friends. 
Probably we shall recur to the subject at a more convenient opportu- 
nity, for the purpose of recording some characteristic traits, which 


influence of patronage and the politics of art on the development 
of genius. Meanwhile we may state, that not the least interesting 
part of the lecture was a long letter from Sir Davrp WILKIE to Sir 
Ropert Peet, dated from Jerusalem, and expressing the painter’s 
lively discrimination of the objects around him. Mr. Haypon was 
warmly applauded at the close: he evidently made a powerful im- 
pression on his auditors; and the emotion which checked his utterance 
when speaking of WiLk1eE as a friend, showed that what he said came 


from the heart. 
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The Garland. 
Fairer the Meads. § 
Opprest with grief. BEETHOVEN. 

Love and Courage. Sronr. 

Tuese are all English versions of German Songs, of which it has be- 
come the fashion to attempt an introduction far too indiscriminate. Let 
it not be supposed that every German musician is a genius, or that 
Mozarts and BEETHOVENS abound even in the land of music: on the 
contrary, there is a very large quantity of trashy writing afloat there; 
and the modern catalogues of the Vienna, Frankfort, Berlin, and Bonn 
publishers, are singularly barren of great works, and especially of vocal 
compositions bearing either the evidences of genius or of well-con- 
structed vocal writing. Amoug the popular song- writers of Germany 
are Scuurert and Lorwe; both of them clever, but unequal. MeEn- 
DELSSOHN has little of the faculty which above all others the lyric com- 
poser ought to possess: his themes are unmelodious; he wants the 
gift of producing a vocal melody sufficiently striking to impress itself 
on the memory. The words of the first song enable us to judge of his 
talent as a melodist by comparison; for tliey are Moore’s “ By Celia’s 
arbour all the night,” and when compared with Horsiey’s beautiful 
setting of the same poem, tie inferiority of the German artist is palp- 
able. ‘There is a total absence both of the grace and the feeling which 
form the great charm of Horstey’s glee. The melody of the second 
song is little more than a succession of scales. 

BEEvHOVEN’'S song is an effort worthy of his great mind. The first 
movement is full of expression, deep and heartfelt; the second is a 
melody of singular beauty, continued through two verses, and enriched 
with a brilliant and appropriate piano accompaniment. 

The melody of Srour’s song is at once original and beautiful; one 
of those airs which charm at once, and haunt the memory. 


Sweet Village Bells. A Song, by J. W. Davison. 
A composition of little pretence, but which successfully accomplishes 
all at which it aims. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 4th October, at Craigforth House, the Ion. Mrs. Catnanver, of Craigforth 

and Ardkinglas, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, the Lady of Wintram W:rrwortu, 

Esq., of a son. 

Oa the 12th, at Daffus House, the Lady of A. Dunzar, Esq., eldest son of Sir 

Archibald Dunbar, of Northfield, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Sharsted, Kent, the Lady of Captain Faunce, of a daughter. 

On the J5th, at Shillinglee Park, Sussex, the Countess of WinreRToN, of a daughter. 

Ou the 16th, at Chester Place, Regent’s Park, the Lady of the Rev. F. T. New, of 
a sou. 

On the 18th, in Charter-house, the Wife of the Rev. A. P. Saunpers, of a daughter. 
On the 19th, at Fareham, Hauts, the Lady of Eywarp Papvon, Esq., of a daughter, 
On the 19th, at the Rectory Church, Knowle, Dorset, the Lady of the Rev. Cuan.es 

Onstow, of a daugliter. 

Ow the 2st, in Eaton Place, the Lady Marcus Htr, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, the Wife of the Rev. T., Simvson Evans, M.A., Vicar of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, of a daughter. 

At Thames Ditton, the Lady of R. J, Earon, Esqy., M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 2 

On the 12th Augnst, at Nuseerabad, in the East Indies, the Rev. H. Pratr, A.M., 
Chaplain Hon, East India Company’s Service, to Extzazeta, the sixth daughter of 
Brigadier Kennedy, C.B., commauding the Rajpootaua Field Force. 

On the 4th October, at St. Peter's Church, Dublin, Captain Nugent, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment, son of Audrew Nugent, Esq., of Portaferry, county of Down, to Viscountess 
Baneor, Widow of Viscount Bangor. 

On the 18th, at Glasgow, Dr. Kk. D. Tuomson, to Margaret Aenes, only daughter of 
Pr. fessor Thomson, of the University of Glasgow. 

On the 14th, at Jersey, Major Wr.tram Spratr, Bombay Army, to Saran, Relict of 
the late Lieutenant-Colouel G. H. Dansey. 

On the 16th, at Chilton Church, Rosent M. Munpy, Esq., Royal Horse Artillery, 
to Isapenta Leynorne, youngest daughter of General Popham, of Littlecott, Wilts. 

On the 16th, at Castle Bellingham, [reland, the Rev. Henry pe Lavan Wu.u1s, third 
son of the late Rev. Thomas G. Willis, LL.D., Reetor of Kilmurry and Derry Galvin, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Woolsey, Esq., Admiralty. 

On the 19th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Captain Joun Mayne, of the First or 
Reyal Regiment, to Lucy, youngest daughter of the late J. Ives, Esq., of St. Catharine’s 
Hill, Norwich. 

On the 19th, at Wortley Chapel, the Rev. George Campton Berxerzy, Vicar of 
Southminster, Essex, to Carotme Anprnta, daughter of the Venerable Stuart Corbett, 
D.D., Archdeacon of York. 

On the 19th, at Marylebove Church, Tuomas NevittE Aspy, Esq., of Albyns, 
Essex, to Harrtor, second daughter of Rowlaud Alston, Esq., of Pishobury, Hert- 














fordshire. ; 
On the 20th, at Newport, Isle of Wight, the Rev. G. Coreman, Rector of Water 


Stratford, Bucks, to Avavsta ANNE, only daughter of C. C, S. Worsley, Esq. 

On the 21st, at Llanwern, Monmouthshire, the Rev. George Gore, Rector of New- 
ton St. Loe, Somersetshire, to Frances ANNE, third daughter of Thomas B. Rous, Esq., 
of Courtyrala, Glamorganshire. 

On the 2Ist, at Woolwich, Captain E. N. Wirrorp, Royal Artillery, to Annz, eldest 
daughter of the late Percival Swan, Esq., Baldwin’s Town, Wexiord. 

At Oundle, Northamptonshire, Cuirtes Tuomas Wisson, Esq., second son of the 
late Richard Wilson, Esq., of Ackworth Grange, Yorkshire, to Emma Anne, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of the late George Henry Anderson, Esq., of Bathampton, 


Somersetshire. 





EATHS. 
On the Ist June, at Syduey, Emriy, Wife of William a’Beckett, Esq., Solicitor- 


General of New South Wales. 

On the 22d Jane, at Banda, Bengal, Cuar.es Epwarp Grant, Lieutenant in the 
East India Company's Sixty-secoud Regiment of Native Infantry. 

On the 4th August, at Kirkee, East Indies, Captain Heymar, Paymaster Fourth 


Light Dragoons. . 
On the 3d October, at Ayr, Mary, youngest daughter of the late Robert Shortreed, 


Esq., and Wife of John S. Memes, LL.D., Ayr. 
On the 13th, at Plymouth, Major-General VixtcomBe, formerly Commandant of the 


Plymouth Division of Royal Marines; in his 78th year. 
On the Mth, at East Wickham, Kent, Tuomas Burien, Esq., late of the Ordnauce 


Office; iu his 7$th year. ; 
On the 15th, at Brompton, Samvgs Acton, Esq., formerly of Lisbon and Pernam- 


buco; in his 74th year. 
uco; in his 74th ye G.C.H. 





serve to illustrate the course of the artist’s career, and to exhibit the 


On the 16th, in Gryaustone Square, Lieutenant-General Sir Joserpa Fuiier, 
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On the 17th, at Whitley, near Wigan, Lancashire, ALEXANDER Haipvaron, Esq.; in 
his 74th year. 

On the 18th, at Batsford, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Jonn Rosert Hat, Rector of 
Batsford, and Prebendary of Exeter ; in his 77th year. 

Ou the 18th, at Peckham, Emma, Wife of the Rev. Henry Morgan, and eldest 
daughter of the late Major Henry Scott, of Bis!ow, Salop. 

On the 19th, at Lincoln, the Rev. Geonae Moore, Perpetual Curate of St. Margaret 
and St. Peter in Eastgate, and Rector of Owmby, Lincolnshire ; iu his 49th year. 

On the 21st, at Balham, Surrey, EnizaBeTu, Widow of the late Samuel Wathen, Esq., 
of Newhouse, Gloucestershire ; in her 72d year. 

On the 2ist, at Bromley, Keut, Rosert Bourn Rawes, M.A.; in his 57th year. 

At Walworth, the Rev. Epwarp Anprews, LL.D. He retired to bed at eleven 
o'clock cn Monday evening in perfect health, aud expired at three o’cluck on Tuesday 
morning. 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Phillips and Burnet, Moorgate Street, tailors—Rattray and Powell, Commercial 
Road East, iroumongers—Hollis and Co. Worksop, brush-head-manufacturers— Pinder 
and Wilson, Sheffield, ironmongeis—Bowlby and Reyuolds, Sunderland, merchauts— 
Giadstone and Co. Liv erpool, carriers; as far as regards Gladstone—Grove and North, 
Bilston, tallow-chandlers-—W. and C, Massey, Liverpool, china-dealers—Vallance and 
Wickens, Henfield, Sussex, seed- crushers—Stan! ley and Heane, Newport, Shropshire, 
attornies— Hobson aud Co. Liverpool —Lock and Gresham, Nottingham, pawabrokers 
—Hopkins and Northen, Deptford, potters—Iopwood and H: islam, Harwood, Lanca- 
pag quarrymen—Witham and Co. Sheffield, serew-manufacturers; as far as regards 

itham. 





INSOLVENTS. 

Cor, Mirrs, Goldsmith Street, Wood Street, laceman, Ort. 19. 

Gaypy, Georer, Princes Street, Spitalfiels, silk-manulacturer, Oct. 13, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Porrer, Georcr and Samuen, Manchester, calico-priuters. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Borrowpare, WintiaM, Branthwaite, Cumberland, paper-manufacturer, to snr- 
Hone Nov. 2, 30: solicitors, Mr. Stubbs, Furnival’s Iun; and Messrs. Perry, White- 
javen. 

Brin@man, Jesse, and Dovt.ayp. Witrtam, Upper C hapman Street, St. George's East, 
tallow-melters, Oct. 26, Nov. 30; solicitors, Mes Crowder aud Maynard, ™: ansion- 
house Place; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Catiow, Rozert, Leeds, victualler, Oct. 27, Nov. 30: solicitors, Messrs. Makinsou 
and Sanders, Middle Temple; and Mr. Foden, Leeds. 

Dogrixston, Georee, Percival Street, Goswell Street, printer, Oct. 26, Nov. 30: 
solicitor, Mr. Goddard, King Street, Cheapside; official assiguee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Srarne, Coorer, Bury St. Edmund's, printer, Oct. 23, Nov. 30: 
Parker, St. Paul's Churchyard; and Mr. Leech, Bary St. Edmund's. 

Tuompson, Henry, Islington, ber-merchant, Oct. 26, Nov. 30: 
Shoubridge, Bedford Row; Offic tial assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Laue. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 11, Mackenzie, King’s Arms Yard, mezchant—Nov. 11, Hays, Bermondsey, 
mariver- Ware. 9, Ross and “Murray, Leadenhall Buildings, merchants—Nov. 11, W. 
and F. J. Appleford, Holhorn Bars, drapers—Nov. 9, M‘Nair, Abchurch Lane, mer- 
chant—Nov. 11, Tozer, Duke Street. Grosvenor Square, carver— Nov 5 
Lane, quill-merchaut— Nov. 9, Bellemois, Pomr: oy Street, Old Kent Roa 
Noy. 9, Turnbull, Arundel Street, Strand, boarding-housekeeper—Nov. 11, Thompson, 
Long Acre, upholsterer— Nov. 9, Hall, Piccadilly, upholsterer—Nov. 11, Wartnaby 
and Richardson, Wood Street, Ch. apside, silkmen—Dec. 4, Palfreyman, She field, 
scrivener— Nov, 9, Rodgerson, Hylton Ferry, Durham, ship- builder—Nov. 11, Blur- 
ton, Field Hall, Staffordshire, gentlem: in-- Nov. 

















solicitors, Mr. 






solicitor, Mr. 


















12, Braddick, Bristol, tanuer. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 9. 

M'Kinlay and Marr, Silver Street, Wood S'reet. rectifiers —Davis, Liverpool, mer- 
chant— Nutter, Paul Street, Finsbury, brewer— Tattersall, Liverpool, corn merchaut— 
Simpson, Sheflield, grocer—Faweett, Mauchestcr, manafacturer—W. and J. Losh, Car- 
lisle, calico- printers — Palfreyman, Sheflield, scrivener. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Dewar, ALExANvER Cummine, Edinburgh, boot-m 
Lancaster, Toomas, and Krennepy, tenlrew, ¢ alico- printers, Oct, « 
Macnarr, Rosert, Glasgow, mere haut, Oct. 26, Nov. 
Warr, Joux, Montrose, cabiuet-maker, Oct. 23, Nov. ts. 








ker, Oct. 25, Nov. 15. 
26, Nov. 16. 















‘ay, Oct. ° 
PAR SHIPS DISS’ 

Crosbie and M'Lean, Heywood, Laueashire, dy —Robiuson and Talbct, Liver- 
pool— Chambers and Barnett, Birmingham, nail manufacturers— Knowles and Roberts, 
Live rpool, ironmongers—Smart and Postlethwaite, Emswerih, Svuthamptonshire, at- 
tornies—J. aud J. Jones, Wautage, basket-makers—W. and J. Dunmore, Leicester, 
faucy hosiers—Phillips and M‘Evoy, Birmingham, manufacturers of patent s‘raps 
— Leech and Robinson, Oxford, tailors—Lees and Co. Oldham, coal-merchants—J. W. 
and J. B. Moore, Liverpool, merchauts ~Morre and Co. Rio de Janeiro, merchants; 
as far as regards J, W. Moore—Beyd and Scott, Phees willy, wine-merchants—Anderson 
and Stewart, Neweas oh Place, E ware Road, geons—Blackburu aud Holdsworth, 
Hulme, L anes ashire, joiners— Norris and Lee, Mancheste r, calico-printers—J. and W, 
Gosling, Ipswich, whitesmiths —Do« :ker and Bates, Birmingham, braziers--Gregory 
and Co. Oldb ury ec at re, coal ud Co. Thattsheat! h, Lane ashire 
coal-proprietors ~ »- brokers. 


Fri 






















Jackson, James, Brewer Street, woollendra; er, Oc it. 22, 

Rusnevry, Henry Duncanre, Fitzroy Viace, Southwark 
scrivener, Oct. 13, 

Suirn, Joun ALEXANDER, earn Street, lineudraper, Oct. 22. 


Bridge Road, mouey- 





Tuaner, Wittiam, and Hickman, GeorGe, Ra awsturne Street, jewellers, Oct. 22, 
RANKRUPTCY § ‘SEDED. 
Danrevi, Cuarces, Oxford Street, jewe ‘ler, 
BANKRUPTS. 





Arxrnson, Wirt.1aAm Mi.es, Beccles, maltster, to surreuder Nov. 2, Dec. 3: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Teesdale, and Co. Feuchureh Street. 

Bumpsteap, Ep p, Lk esworth, $ “uffolk, grocer, Nov. 
Thompson and Co, Salters’ Hall. 

Fravey, Naruantet, Bristol, linendraper, Nov. 
Lothbury ; and Mr. Hassell, Bristol. 

Fratey, Natuanten, and Mercuant, Josera Exeny, Bri 








, Dec. 3: solicitors, Messrs. 





3, Dec. 3: solicitors, Mr. Wausey, 





tol, linendrapers, Nov 3, 







Dec. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Jenkins aud Abbott, New Inn; and Messrs. Clarke and 
Brittan, Bristol. 

Garp, James senior, Marn}n ill, Dorsetshire, maltster, Nov. 1, Dec. 3: solicitors, 
Mr. C Combe, Staple Inn; and Mr. Phillips 


, Wey 
le 


sale ee 3: solicitors, M ‘SSIs. 


Hasnetr, Winuram, Liverpool, provision a 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. 

Heniey, Georcr SumMernays, Savoy Street 
solicitor, } Dickenson, Pall Mall; official : 








outer: Nov. 2, 
1am, Basinghall 





















James, Benzamin and Joun Morris, Manches 
tors, Messrs. Lowndes and Co. Liverpool; and Me e 
Jones, Ricmarr Street, Ma re ehou seman, Nov. 






ArcHARD, Fries 
3: solicitors, M s. Lofty and Potter, King St 
Johnson, Basingh: ll Street. 

Peters, Tomas, Cambridge, tailor, Nov.4, Dec. 3: 
Row ; and Mr. Adcock, Cambri: Ize. 

Sura, Jonny, Deptford Bridge, hatter, Oct. 30, Dec. 3: 
and Rigley, Crescent Place, Blackfriars; official a nee, 
Street Buildings. 


official assiguee, Mr. 





, Cheapside; 
solicitors, Mr. Smith, Bedfc 


solicitors, Messrs. Collins 
Mr. Lackington, Coleman 








DIVID: tite 





Noy. 12, Craudall, Brixton Road, build Nov. 12, Delcroix, New Bond Street, 
milliner— Nov. 15, Miller, Long Acre, artisis’-coloarman—Nov. 12, Northerott, Eg- 
ham, builder—Nov. 15, Ford, Aylesb ury, grocer—Nov. 15, Knowles and Co, Throg- 





morton Street, silk-brokers—Nov. 17, Temple, Great Titchfield Street, carver—Nov. 
12, Fairmaner, Faruham, shopkeeper—Nov. 12, Ashton, Leruers Street, bill-broker— 
Nov, 12, Gell, Tottenham Conrt Road, lead. merchant—Nov. 12, Simpson, Oxtord 
Street, cheesemonger—Nov. 26, Linsley, Leeds, woeollen-cioth- merchaut—N ov. 17, 
Jenkins, Haverfordwest, auctioueer—Nov. 17, Scowcroft, Haverfordwest, scrivener— 
Noy. 18, Bryau, Cotton End, Northamptonshire, shoe-manufacturer— Nov. 15, Hugill, 
Whitby, spirit-merchant— Nov. 17, Smith, Newcastle-vipon Tyne, grocer— Nov. 17, 
Seddon, Shuttleworth, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Nov, 13, Lawton, Liverpool, shoc- 














maker—Nov. 30, Honey, Redruth, Cornwall, linendraper—Nov. 15, Hicklin, Not- 
tingham, priuter. CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 12. 

Myers, Smeaton, Yorkshire, victualler—Kipping, Maidstone, broker—Westhead, 
Manchester, small-ware-manufacturer—Maybery, Old Brompton, apothecary—Potts 
and Co. Mouk Wearmouth Shore, Durham, ship- builders - George, Fleet Street, 
musical-instrument- maker. 

BCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brock, Wixr1aM, Renfrew, starch- EE Oct. 29, Nov. 19. 


























Gentes, Tuomas, Paisley, plumber, Oct. 29, Nov. 19. 
Lancaster, Tuomas, and Ciark, Jonn, Glasgow, calico tia Oct. 26, Nov. 16. 
M: Gr. ASHAN, Joun, ‘, Edinburgh, solicitor, Oct. 26, Nov. 
ee eee 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH F UNDS. NDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Suturday Monday. |Tuesday.! Vednes.| Thurs. | Fridaye 
8 per Cent. Cousols | 87a | 875 | 878 87% 7% an 
Ditto for Account... { 885 | 88 87% $34 88t 835 
3 per Cents. Reduced.. -» 863 ex d.| 864 86} 864 87 86¢ 
34 per Cents. Reduced .. 96fexd.) 96} 965 964 964 96% 
New 3} per Cents. .... -| = 974 97% Tt 97% 97% 97% 
Long Aunuities....+eesereers 12} ex d. 124 12 12 12 12 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. ...... 164exd.} 1644 162 — 162+ 162¢ 
India Stock 10 . ( 244 244 242 243 2435 243$ 
Exchequer Bills 24; d. p- diem..| 13 pm. 13 12 10 12 12 
Tudia Bonds, 3} per cent.. ..{ 2pm. 2 | 1dis 1 par | 3pm. 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

















































































Alabama (Sterling —_— Ditto Cees: Sp. ct.| — 
Arkansas nie 6 — Dittu.... pee 
Anstrian. oes 5 was Ditto (Deferred) .: = — 
F 5 — 103 | thigan o...ceccces “a a os 
, . 5 — 51k} ssippi ' (Sterling). . 5 — — 
Buenos Ayres... 6 — 19¢ || Neapolitan,. pagent pe _— 
Cuba... ccecsecs 6 — — || New York (1835) oo 79 
Chilian. ren a Oe ssonieay — 86 
Columbian ‘of jo ee ee 19 | Pennsylvania... cecosend — — 
Danish........- 3 — 78 Peruvian ....0+. 6 — 13 
Dutch (Ex ‘12 Guilde ers) _ 51s Portuguese o.e.ee- 3 17% 
sits (Ditte).....4 — 993 5 — 45 
theececseceasece =. (gna sb— 295 
i 5 —- 5 — 1124 
{nc Hana (5 Sterling). ¢..<5 = oe Spanish ....... 5 — 20k 
THGnois... ccccecdeccesecS = -— Ditto (Passive)... 4t 
Kentucky .. 65 -- = Ditto (Deferred) . 105 
Louisiana ao -— so South Carolina.... — 
6 — VE: Tennessee...... 7? 
1u ussetts( et *rlin ag)S — _- United States Bank. lt 
mesheka 5 — 234 Virginia. — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Mines— | Bauks— 
Bolanos... ° oveccee —_— Australasian ..0.. Cocecens] — 
Brazilian Impe ria fal. rertee ae British North American...e...| —— 
Ditto (St John del Re ey). — Colonial .c..se0. eoeccoecce] = 
ish Ty ° — Hibernian . ° scccees) — 
— Loulou and We tmiuster inne 21 
— || London Joint Stock. 125 
37 | Nationa —_— 
{ vational Proviucial... S4E 
{ —— | Provincial of Ireland 41 
: ;— \ Union of Australia. 29 
Great Western .... aaa 75 «|| Uuionof Lomlon..c.ceseeese| —— 
Liverpool and Mz ue shester....| —— |} Docks— 
London and Brighton. eee) 37¢ |) Eastand West India. 101 
London and Blackwall....... 9 || Londotie.<cccsccses «eh eae 
London and Greenwich .....«! 6 | St. Katherine seedouececacens 92 
London and Birmiugham.... | 157 || Mise 
London and South: Western, dl} | A | — 
) wees lg | British Ameri — 
ee 564 | Canada...... . |e 
auneas — | General St 24 
North Midland . - 65+ | South Australian .... | 
South Eastern and 184 Vi in Diemen’s Land. ol Tt 
BL LLION METALS. 
Gold, Foreignin Bars «peroz. 31, 178, 9d. | Cop oper, British S akes, per ign ao 0«. to ry ae 
,or Pillar Dollars . a © 6 6 ron, I ritish, ls seeee 17 6— 
0 10} Le: id, t ritish Pig: ‘90 0 0— 2 10 
0 Stec » Engt . sees 32 0 O— 80 O 








990 


+ an, 







Wheat, Red New 56 te és 


Rye 
6, Barley 












. 63 2) Malting 

70! Malt, Or 

£3! Peas, Hoy Kine 122.294, 82 
YERAGE PRICES “OF “CORN. | LUTY ON FOREKi:GN CORN 

re r Quarter(Imperial) England and W ° For the present Week. 
Vhe ut 645 3 81. | Rye 124,6d, 
Z 4 Beans 6 6 
9 Peas..ccsccsee 6 O 








PROVISIONS, 
BUTTER—Be:t Fresh, 184.0d, per loz. 
Carlow, 4!. 164. to 51 Os. per cwt. 
BACON, Small New, per ewt, 58s. to 62s. 
CHEESE, 
















Cheshire ... sees 748. to HAs, 
SRAN... | Derby, Plain. «. 70s.to 763. 
POLLARD, fine .....-+ oa ta6is } HAMS, Yor so-so» 768, to B58, 
BREAD, &jd, to 10d, th e dlb. Loaf. | French 3. Od. to 7s. 3d. 





HAY AND STR - 


(Ber Load of 36 Trusse 
CUMBERLAND, MITUFIELD 
¢ 


s.) 
POR MAN, WHITECHAPEL. 



















Hay, Good. cocccccccces oo 94s... 1008 50s... D28. 2.0. 1008... 1053. . «oe 908.0. 1008 
In | Se es © « 55 0 ewe 
65 . 95 en, eee Ow O. 50 .. 84 
Clover 116 .. 124 CO 14 120 eevee 70 oe 120 .6+6.120 o. O 
Straw, Whea 40 .. 45 33 « 42 cccce 50 5B wscee 36 ve 38 

HOPS. | POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets ..... peeevetna evece 110s, to 130s. | York Reds P psbeng 708. to Oa. 
Choice D.tto ... .. 140 —180 | Ware * 0 
Sussex Pockets, — 120 Middli ng ° — Oo 
— 180 | Chats .ccceceereee PPrrerrrerr rs . - 0 





Superfine Ditto.. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 


38. 4d.to 4s, 44. to 49, 6de 
san 





Beef .sccccesse 3s. 4d, to 3s, Gd. to 43, O4. 

Mutton 3 8 « 4 4 3 10 4 6 oO 

Veal... 3 8 44 « 590 4 @ «0 4.8 «8 2 

Pork. <e & @ «¢ 3 Om A : 4 @ te BO B'S 

Lattlicscccscnsces @ @ os OD a ace @ 0 cs OO cc 6 
*To sink the offal-~per i abs. 


HEAD OF CATILE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts, Sheep. 


















736 ceseveee 45139 oroeee 
Bi244 ceceee ve 2A BUO ....ee0e 
GR. CERIES. 
6s. TEA, Bohea pe, P. og 2s. Lid. — Oe. Od. 
° 0 Congou, fine. 26-32 
Linseed Oil . Souchon , fine o —4 0 
Linseed Oil Cak + per 1000 13 10 *In ond— —Duty 2s. Id. per lh. 
CANDLES, on dozen, 0s. 0d. to 03. Od. copra roe, cae) per cwt. 113s. 1458, 
Moulds («d. per doz. ey Os. Od. Good Ordinary ...+..++++ 72s. 80s, 
COALS, Hetton . coe 228. Od, SUG GAR, Mu. pet I abe rowt. 34s. = 
Tees weveaeess eo 188, 9d, West india Molaszes ., 20s to 203. Od. 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 
On Monday, the New Comedy, with FRA DIAVOLO. 
On Tuesday, The New Comedy. After which a New 

Comedy by Mr. Mark Lemon, WHAT WILL THE 

WORLD SAY? 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the New Comedy. 
The Public is respectfully informed that Miss Adelaide 

Kemble will appear in the Opera of NORMA, on 

Tuesday, November 2d. 

Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Grogan, atthe Box-oflice, from 10 to 4; where Season 
Tickets may be had on application. 

Doors open at half-past Six, Performances commence | 
at Seven. 


DELPHI 
Under the M 








THEATRE ROYAL. 
anagemeut of Mr. YATES. 
Ou Me nday, and during the Week, 
DIE HEXEN AM RHEIN! 

After which THE MALD OF HONOUR. 
With COCORICO; OR, MY AUNT'S BANTAM. 
Places and Private Boxes to |e had at the Box Office, 

from 11 until 5 o’ Clock, daily. 


AUSICAL ANT JARIAN 
Me SIC TIQU ARIAN 


SOCIE? 











The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this So- | 
ciety will. by the liberal permission of the Royal Society | 
of Musicians, be held in their Rooms, No. 12, Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square, on Monpay Evenrne, the Ist 
NovEMBER NEXT, at 7 o'clock precisely. 











The object of this Society is to print scarce and valu 
able MUSICAL WORKS, which at present exist only in 


Manuscript—in separate and detached parts, or which, 
having been loug out of privt, are unattainable by those 
who may wish to possess them. 

It is well known that Parcell’s Operas, and many of 
his Odes, are ouly to be found in Manuscript; that few 
of the Madrigals aud Anthems of Wirnve, Grazons, 
Bennett, Weekes, Bareson, Warp, Byrp, Morey, 
and other eminent Composers of the same period, have 
been reprinted ; and the original editions are not only 
costly, but, being in separate parts, arerarely to be found 
complete. It is nut, however, very creditable to the 
musical taste aud liberality of this country and age, that 
these and other works of acknow!edged eminence should | 
thus, year by year, be approaching extinction; and it is | 
thought that this Society may accomplish the very de- | 
sirable object of preserving them by the means of repub- 
lication. 

The Subscriptions are expended in Printing such works 
as may be decided on by the Committee, aud all other | 

} 











expenses avoided as far as possible; the office of Editor, 
for instance, being iu all cases undertaken gratuitously. 

The Works are priuted on the best paper, hot-pressed ; 
the original Pretaces, &c. preserved; and each work pre- 
ceded by Introductory Remarks, and occasionally by the 
Life of the Composer. 

The Subscription is 12, Annually; for which every | 
Subscriber receives a Copy of each Work printed by the 
Society. 






THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESENT YEAR | 
CONSIST OF— 

A MASS FOR FIVE VOICES, Composed for the Old 
Cathedral of Saint Paul, A.D. 1553, by Wittam 
Byrp; from a copy, supposed to be unique, in 
the possession of Mr. Chappell. Edited, aud pre- 
ceded by a Life of the Composer, by Epwarp F. 
Rimpavtr. Esq. 

THE FIRST SET OF ENGLISH MADRIGALS, to 
Three, Four, Five, and Six Voices, newly com- 

posed by Joun Witnye. 1598. Edited by James | 
Tourve, Esq. Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

DIDO AND #.NEAS; au Opera. Composed, A.D. 
1675, by Henry Purcenn. Edited by G. ALex. 
Macrarren, Esq. Professor of Harmony at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

FIRST SET OF MADRIGALS AND MOTETTS, of 
Five Parts, apt for Viols and Voices, newly com- 
posed by Ortanno Gippons, Bachelor of Music, 
and Organist of his Majesty's Honourable Chapel 
in Ordinary. 1612. Edited by Sir Georce Smart, 
a and Composer to her Majesty’s Chapels 

oyal. 

The last-mentioned work will be issued after the 
General Meeting, in order that it may coutain a 
PRINTED LIST of MEMBERS up to the Ist No- 
VEMBER. 

The Number of Members already exceeds Seven 
Hunprep. 

Subscriptions are received at CuappEen.’s Masic-Ware- 
house, 50, New Bond Street; where Prospectuses and all 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Treasurer will atteud to receive Subscriptions an 
hour before the meeting. 

By order of the Council, 
Epwarp F. Rimeavtt, Secretary. 





OR AUSTRALIND, Western Aus- 
tralia, under Charter to the Western Australian 
Company, to Sail on the 13th of November, for their Set- 
tlement of AUSTRALIND, PORT LESCHENAULT, 
the fine fast-sailing Ship 
DIADEM, A.1. Burden 400 Tons. 
Rosert Haritann, Commander. 
Now lying in the London Docks. 

This Ship has superior accommodation for Cabiv and 
Steerage Passengers; and parties purchasing land from 
the Company will be entitled to peculiar advantages in 
obtainiug their passage to the Colony by this vessel. 

For particulars apply at the Company's Office, No 33, 
Old Broad Street; or, as to Passage only, to Finpy and 
Co. Brokers, 157, Fenchurch Street. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
_E, LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
Tequest Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
pews article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 
ZENBY’”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.” 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 











} ean be obtained in 


A i MES HARMER, Esq.—A PUBLIC | 
MEETING will be held at the Londou Coffeehouse, 
Ludgate Hill, on Weonespay, Octoser 27th, at 1 for 2 
o'clock, of the Friends of the above geutleman, to 
RAISE A SUBSCRIPTION for the purpose of present- 
ing him with a PIECE OF PLATE upou his retirement 
from the Magistracy of the City of London. 
Sir James Doxe, M P. in the Chair. 

Subscripjious will be received by the Treasurer, Mr. 
Deputy BriacKerr, Smithfield; Mr. Smrra, Hon. Sec.; 
the Committee Room; Anderton's Hotel, Fieet Street; 
aud at the London Coffeehouse. 

The Chair will be taken at 2 o'clock precisely. 











Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 


Cap. ix. 
PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
aD COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 

This institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, aud is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than 
r ther Offices. The decided superiority 
f its plan, and its claim to publie preference and sup- 
port, have been proved, incontestably, by its extraordi- | 
nary and unprecedented success, 

Among others, the following important advantages 











may be enumerated :— 


A most ecouomical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Company, authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assuranc 
that cau be offeed without compromising the safety of 














a new and remark- | 


tates of Premiam 02 
s; a ‘ess immediate 


un, for securing loaus or dels; 
payment being required on a Policy lor the whole term 
of life than in any other office. 
Premiums payable either Anunally, Half-yearly, or | 
Quarterly, in one sum, ora limited number of payments. | 
Board of Directors .n attendance daily at Two o’Clock, 
Aveof the Assured in every case admitted inthe Policy. 
ns payable withia One Month after proof | 


en 














of death. 
Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 




















| reports. : | 

Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 

g Ist Five | 2d Five | 4d Five | 4th Five] Remain- | | 

Age!) Years Years. Years. | Years. \deroflife.} | 

| Es.diFas diffs. dj\£ 8. a £8. d. 

120;1 14,1 61011011 1169,2 3 8 | 

130'1 64)112 2119 12 7 217 6 | 
40'1161!2 44214 63 73!4 3 4 
601'2167\|3 9 44 5 55 63/613 7 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 








YCOTTISH (WIDOWS’ FUND) 
iN LIFE AsSURANGE, 
Founded A.D. 1815, on the Original Basis of tle London 

Equit ible. 
Head Office, Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew Square. 
Present Accumulated Fund exceeding 

ONE MILLION & FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
Annual Revenue exceedi 


ug 
ONE HUNDRED & EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 





} qu 





The ordinary benefits of Life Assurance, without any 
special refereace to tae peculiar advantages afforded by 
this Institution. are of themselves amply sufficient to in- 
duce those who have relatives or families depeudent on 
them, and who are duly impressed with the uncertainty 
of life, to have recourse to it no less asa matter of duty 
than of interest. In illustration of this a few actual cases 
are here quoted from the Society's Books, which will be 
found to place in a very strong view the benefits of Life 
s they may be secured through 





Assurance, particular] 


the medium of a connexiou with this Society, viz.— 



























| Interve Amount 
i betwi of Addi- Total 
Date of | Date of |Assuran tions by Sum 
Assurance, Decease. and vu way of Paid. 
| ' Decease. 9 “| Bonus. 
| Yrs |Mos|} & | ls. dl ls. d. 
43 1815, Jan Feb.} vz | 500 | 253 16 1) 75% 16 1 
55 |i816, Mar. ov} 18 8} 100) 45 911/145 911 
51 |1817, Nov. Apr | 13 5 | 500! 18614 (| 68614 0 
65 |/818, June 1632, Apr.| 13 | 10] 800 | 313 16 S]IIs 16 9 
53 |t#21, Mar.|1835, Dec| 14 | to | #85 | 207 17 9|1092.17 9 
36 , Apr. 1632, Oct.| 10 6 1500 | 25017 €)1750 17 6 
25 11923, Dec. 1922, Dec. 9 | — | 2500! 380 1 8/2880 1 8 








The causes which have led to the extraordinary pros* 
perity of this Office, and which have enabled it to declare 
so large Additions, may be easily traced: 

It was founded and has all along been conducted on 
the sure hasis of calculation. 

The safety of the data from which its Tables of Rates 
are deduced had been amply proved by the long 
and successful experience of the Equitable. 

The selection of Lives has been rigidly attended to. 
Its funds have been successfully invested. 

It has been uniformly prompt and liberal in its set- 
tlements. 

It is wholly free from the burdens and conflicting 
interests of a Proprietary. 

While, from the operation of these causes, this Office 
has been enabled to economize to the utmostiu behalf of 
the assured, the cost at which the valuable benefits of 
Life Assurance are obtained, its advantages are by uo 
means limited to this: 

Its large and rapidly increasing Capital and Reve- 
nue have long since opened up, and still secure to 
it, in a progressively iucreasiug ratio, all those 
sources of profitable business which the most fa- 
voured Proprietary Bodies or Trading Insurance 
Companies can command, 

The important difference is to be found, and to be 
found only, in the application of the profits. 

In Proprietary Companies their operation is ex- 
hibited in increasing the value of the Proprietor’s 
stock and raising their Dividends. 

In this institution, as the profits belong wholly to the 
assured, their operation is seen in those large 
additions which, as in the case of the London 
Equitable, sill undoubtedly render a_ Policy 
opened in this office, and steadily kept up during 
the whole period of a prolonged life, a very valu- 
able ivheritance indoot 

The Assured, if not seafaring by occupation, are al- 
lowed to pass during peace by sea from one part of 
Europe to any other part of Europe, without licence or 
extra premium. Joun Mackenzi£, Manager. 





manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 


Edinburgh, Sept. 1841. 
Hven M‘Keay, 7, Pall Mall, Agent for London, 





THE COMMONS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


oF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


i 


The Petition of the undersigned respectfully showeth— 
That notwithstandiug your Petitioners and their 


predecessors in religious profession have on former oc- 


casions applied to the Government and Legislature of 
their country FOR RELIEF IN KEFERENCE TO 
THEIR WELL-KNOWN RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES 
against all Ecclesia-tical demands, they at this time feel 
it to be their duty again respectfully to petition the 
House of Commons on this subject. 

The Socrety or Frrenns has from its origin 
borne an open testimony to the prerogative aud authority 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as the only Head 
of his Church, and against those corraptions iu Religion, 
aud those impositions on the consciences of men, which 
were introduced during the dark ages of Apostacy, and 
which, thoagh with various modifications and mitiga- 
tious, have been maintained down tu the present time. 

The Secular Power in this country has been, and 





still is, unhappily combined with the Ecclesiastical in 
upholding these corruptions and impositions, and has 
thus intermeddled with that which properly belongs only 





to God and the sonl of man; and it is our delibers 
viction that the progress of pure and vital Christianity 
in the laud is hereby greatly obstructed. 

In the maintenance of their Christian testimony 
against the evils alluded to, the Socrery or Frrenns in 
former days suffered cruel persecution, by the spoiling of 
- goods, and by long aud severe imprisonments ; and 
f later times, and to the preseu d iy, they are sub- 
ec'ed to very considerable loss by prosecutions before 
Mavistrates, and distraints of their property, in conse- 
uce of their refusal to contribute to the support of a 
system which they consider to be uuscriptural; to the 
payment of rates imposed for the erection and repair of 
buildings, and the performance of ceremon‘es connected 
with a mode of worship from which they conscientiously 
dissent 

They can safely aver that this refusal on the part 











| of their body has been free from political motives aud 


feeliugs. Their conduct and demeanour in relation 
thereto, during nearly two centuries, may be appesled to 
in evidence of their acting herein solely on religious 
grounds. 
Your Petitioners therefore intreat that you will be 
pleased to take this important subject iuto your serious 
and deliberate consideration, aud to devise prompt and 








| effectual measures for the entire relief of teuder cone 


sciences from all Ecclesiastical burdens; and more espes 





cially that you would be pleased forthwith to pass a Law 
for the ABOLITION OF WHAT ARE CALLED 





CHURCH RATES. 

Signed by us, Members of a Mectiog appointed to 
represent the Renicious S crety oF Frienps 
in Great Britain, held in London the second 
day of the fonrth month, one thousand eight 
huudred and forty-one. 

By many Frienps, 
The above Petition was presented to the House of 
Commons by Cuarves Lusuinoron, M.P. for Ashburton, 
ou the 27th of fourth month, 1841. 


of his 

Majesty the EMPEROR of AUSTRIA, of the 

Year 18.9; Capital THIRTY MILLION FLORINS, 

Convention Mouey, to be reimbursed with 74,250,500 
florins. 

The FOURTH DISTRIBUTION will take place on 
the Ist DecemBer Next, aud the following high premiums 
are to be obtained—1 of 25,000 florins—1 of 50,000 florins 
—l of 15,000 florins—1 of 10,000 florins—1l of 8,000 
florins—1 of 6,000 florins—2 of 4,000 florins —2 of 2,000 
florins—3 of 1,500 florins—5 of 1,200 flurins—5 of 1,100 
florins—5 of 1,000 florins—6 of 900 florins—10 of 800 
florins—20 of 700 florins—43 of 609 florins —and 593 of 
500 florins—in all 700 Premiums, amounting to 721,700 
florins, Convention Money, (each Convention Florin is 
equal to 2 shillings.) 

The Price of aWHOLE BOND, divided into Fifths, is 
31. Each Fifth may be had separately, Price 12s. SIX 
WHOLE BONDS, 15/. 

Au Official Bulletin, containing the result, will be sent 
to the Shareholders. 

For further information, and to obtain Bonds, apply to 
A. J. Srravs, Banker, Fraukfort-on-the-Maine; or to 
Joun Scuuuze, 13, Poland Street, London. 


S JONES'S NEW PATENT 
@ PHOTOLYPON, or SELF-ACTING CANDLE 
EXTINGUISHER. 

“* This is one of the most simple, ingenious, and at the 
same time one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, inasmuch as it may oftentimes prevent the loss of 
human life, It is so constructed that, without soiling the 
fingers, it can be readily placed over a candle, and so 
adjusted as to cause the light to be extinguished at any 
= moment of time. No invalid, mother, nurse, or 


ook-worm, should be without it; it is indeed an indis- 





Imperial and Royal 








ensable adjunct for every establishment. 
The low price of this little article of luxary and con- 
venience places it within the reach of the humblest in- 
dividual, aud we thank the patentee for his courtesy in 
letting us be the first to introduce it to the uotice of the 
public.’’— Inventor’ s Advocate, No. 12. 

To be had, Wholesale and Retail, at the Patentee’s 
Light-House, 201, Strand; and all respectable Iron- 
mougers and Wax and Tallow Chandlers, &c. &c. &c. 


ERVINE.—This preparation is a 

speedy cure for those nervous disorders to which 
all, but particularly Ladies, are subject. The symptoms 
are depression of spirits, head-ache, languor, fulness and 
pains in the head, aud in some indigestiou and spasms. 
The “‘ Post Magazine” says ‘‘ A lady friend who has con- 
descended on our behalf to criticize a bottle of the Ner- 
vine, speaks iu most confident terms of its power over 
the nervous action of the human system.”’ It is harm- 
less in its action, no confinement or care is requisite, aud 
like most French dies, it } an agreeable 
flavour. Price ls. l¢d. and 2s. 9d; directions enclosed. 
The small bottle contaius 12 and the large oue 32 doses. 
The name “ H. Schooling’’ is on the Governmeut stamp. 
Sold wholesale aud retail at SCHOOLING’S FRENC 
MEDICINE DEPOT, 139, Fenchurch Street, London; 
Barclay and Sons, Edwards, Butler, Newbery, Sutton 
and Co. Johnston, Sanger, and Hannay and Co. London. 
and by all Chemists and Medicine-venders in Town and 











Country. 
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EIGHTH PORTION OF THE LATE 
MR. YOUNGS COINS AND MEDALS. 


NV R. S. LEIGH SOOTHEBY will Sell 
by Anction, at his House, 3, Wellington Street, 

Strand, ou Wepnespay. NovempBer 3d, and Six follow- 

ing Days, (Sanday excep'ed.) The EIGHTH POR- 

TION of the very Extensive. Highly Valuable, and 

IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF COINS AND 
MEDALS of the late Eminent Numismatist 

Mr. MATTHEW YOUNG, 

. Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, 

e Viewed Four Days pricr to the Sale, 











FFICIAL APPOINTMENTS.— 
Ladies aud Gentlemen proeveding to India, Aus- 

tralia, Canada, or any of the Colonies, 
Naval Officers. Writers, Cadets, and A-sist 
are COMPLETELY FITTED OUPwi hevery requisi 
at the lowest Whole-ale Prices, by THRESHER :¢ 
GLENNY vext door to Sumer-et House, Strand; where 
Lists of Outfit, with every particular, ¥ be obtained. 
N.B. New Waterproof Trauks aud Po 
expressly for the Overland 
Superior Bullock Trunk i 











Cabin Furnitare. 





ig HALL WINE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 25, Bishopszate Street Within. CUR- 
RALL and SON S CR are of superioz 
quality and flavour ) 
high reputation at 
attention 
Port, Three Y - 
Ditto, Older, Rich and Superior 
Ditto, Very Old, in Wood and Bo 
Ditto, in Pir een 
Bo 












irs in Bottle 




























tee ELOPE CASE and 100 Envelopes 
for One Shilling. Envelopes from 6d. the 100, 
Black Bordered Envel I eight dozen 6d. En- 
velope Cases in gr v Au extensi ssortmer 
of Album rap- Book Llotting-Kooks, from 18s. 
each. C yantly ved on Name-plate for 6s. ; 
Name, without the C: id. 100 Cards printed for 
2s. 6d. Writing-pay e ly the best Kentish and 
other makers, frum | . the Quarter Ream. Manu- 
script and Acconat-Books, in every 4 scription of 

aud binding, at Limnien's. 143 Strand, facing Catt 
Street, between Somerset H 1 Wa 








’ 





yaa. STEWART AND ROBINSON, 

i. i See ore 2 

Saxony Cloth Dress Coats from 3 0 0to3 15 0 

Frocks, lined with SiJk........3 5 0..4 4 0 

Silk and Satin Waijstcoats......018 0..1 5 0 

Woollen Velvet and Valentiado0 14 0..018 0 

Cassimere ditto ccc 014 0..016 O 

in Cassimeré Se.cel 5 0.2110 0 
Piain Suit of Liver steose wae OU 

Cloth Circular C Bicssrscced @ 8 ..8 @ 0 





S.and R, in solic ting the notice of the Public to this 
Establishment, rely entirely for support upon the SU- 
PERIORITY OF {EIR STYLE and strict attention 
to the various tastes of their customers. 58, St. Pauls’ 
Churchyard. Srewanrr aud Roprnson. 


ECTORAL COUGIL LOZENGES, 

patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by s: me of the most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persous of the success of these Lozenges, 
again remiuds those who are snffering from Asthmatic 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarsness, &c. that it ouly requires a trial to prove their 
efficacy. By allayiug the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a gentle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstina’e cases will generally be at- 
tended with beneficial results. Prepared only by Tuomas 
KeatineG, Chemist and Drugyist, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard; and sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street; 
Harris, Druygist, Birmingham; Freiper, Drugzgist, 
Newbury; Jones, Drugyist, Bath; and most Druggists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. 14d.and 2s, 9d. each. 


pe iy ete extraordinary demand 

for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL induces 
many Shopkeepers, of a mean and dishonest principle, 
to try and irapose upon the Public Counterfeits composed 
of the most pernicious and trashy ingredients: some offer 
them under the lure of being Cheap; others palm them 
surreptitiously upon the unwary as the ‘ Genuine,’’—the 
Label, ou iuspection, will be found to be miuus the ‘* & ”’ 
in the Signature, and the Countersign, As a protection 
from such imposition observe, that each bottle of ‘‘ Row- 
land’s Macassar Oil”’ is enclosed in a New Label, from 
steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Co. on which are 
the words, in two liues, ‘‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil;’’ aud 
the Signature and Address of the Proprietors in Red, 
thus—A. Row1anp and Son,20, Hatton Garden, London. 
Countersigned ALex. RowLanp. The words ‘‘ Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil’’ are writteu on the back of the Label 
nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the next 7s.3 or family 
bottles, (coutaining four small.) 10s. 6d. and double that 
size, 2is. per bottle. *,* Le sure to ask for “‘ Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil.” 


|S Se TORING AND PROMOTING 
THE GROWTH OF HAIR.—Further confirma- 
tion of the unfailing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA. 

“Cork, €th March 1841. 


** Dear Sir—I have been for some time nearly bald on the front of 
the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail. 1 was kindly 
recommended by you to try Uldridge’s Balm of Columbia, and 
after one bottle perceived a most visible growth of the hair, and 
it is now as thick as anyother pait I have tricd several remedies, 
but found nothing equal to the Balm for easy application and as a 
truly effectua! remedy.—I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

“ Antuur Hype, 57, Patrick Street 

“Mr. G. P. Atkins, Apothecary, 128, Patrick Street.” 

a “Cork, 6th Jan. 1841. 

**Sir—Be kind enough to sen! me by bearer an Ils. Bottle of 
Oldridge’s Balm. as I think it will be sufficient to finish the good re- 
sult I have experienced by the usc of theés. one I havejust finished. 
My Hair is now completely restored; and I feel obliged for your 
kind recommendation. fours truly, 

“To Mr. Atkins, Joun Cummins, York Street.” 

Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the Hair turning gray, and the first appli- 
cation causes it to curl beautilully, frees itfrom scurf, and 
stops it from falling off. Price 3s. 6d., 6s. and Lls. per 
4 Bottle. No other Prices are genuine.—N.B. Ask for 

LDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington Street, Strand. 













































LMANACKS, FOR THE YEAR 
842 


: 1842. 
PRINTED FOR THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 
To be Published on Tuurspay, Novemper 25th. 


ss dé. 

FRANCIS MOORE’S ALMANACK....... rice 0 6 
GOLDSMITH’S ALMANACK FURTHER EN- 

LARGED..... idebiishateuthebadeeaienawhes «#6 


THE LADY’S AND GENTLEMAN’S DIARY, 
ENLARGED..... esicewe , 
JOHN PARTRIDGE’S ALMANACK.....0.... 9 9 
MOORE’S ALMANACK IMPROVED.......... 0 9 
CLERICAL ALMANACK.....c.csccccscsesssee O 9 
LONDON SHEET ALMANACK, on a Copper- 








BEOED: sadiserives tncesncnnvecnensadeugens wee S 
WHITE'S CCQELESTIAL ATLAS; or New Ephe- 

WUE gadccves- tee Manan oe KrvteckVexvecsncete LS 
WING'S SHEET ALMANACK....c.ccecsscese O 6 
THE CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK ...6...002 2 6& 
THE ENGLISHMAN'’S ALMANACK... eo 1 0 


THE MECHANICS ALMANACK, and E 





GINEERR'S YEARBOOR:...csccpenccaecsac sok @ 
| THE MEDICAL ALMANACK......... eoooe 1 O 
THE FAMILY ALMANACK ,,....... 1 0 






THE STATIONER’S ALMANACK (with abeau- 
tiful Engraving 


THE VESTRY 


Blecvse-evesscedesicceccceressen mo 
ALMANACK, ona Sheet....... 0 6 
COUNTY ALMANACKS, 

i e cach. 








WITH USEFUL TO EACH 


1. Middlesex 
Cornwa 


t rey, and Sussex 
1 Dorset. 
Monmouth, 





Terelord, 


and 


, Ely, Huntingdon, and 





Bedlord, 
5. Warwick, Northar ipton, I 
Notiingham, and Derby. 


+, Lancashire, 


icester, Rutland, Lincoln, 


shi Shropshire, Stafford, and North 





3, ind Bucks. 
3. York, Durham, Northumberlaud, Westmoreland, and 


Cumberland. 















*,* All the above Almauacks are distinguished by the 
Arms of the Company, and by the Words— P 
** Printed for the Company or S NERS, 
and Sold by Grorge Greer L, 
At their Hans, ia Lupeare Street, Lonpon.”’ 





This Day is Published, iu feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece 
aud Wood cuts, 6s. cloth, Vol. I. (2 vols.) of 
MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY, 
£ MAGNETISM, AND METEOROLOGY. 
By Droyystus Lanpner, D.C.L. F.R.S. &e. 

Peivg Vol. 130 of the Caprner CycLtopxpia—to be 

completed in 3 more vols. 
By the Same Anthor, 

A TREATISE on GEOMETRY and its Application 
to the Arts. Feap. 8vo. with above 260 Figures, Price 
6s. cloth. 

A TREATISE 
MATICS. Feap. 

A TREATISE 
cloth. 

A TREATISE 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Also, uniform with the above, 

A TREATISE on MECHANICS. By Captaiu Kater 
and Dr. Larpner. Numerous Plates. 6s. 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. Hens- 
cuEL. 6s. 

A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the STUDY of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir J. Herscuen 6s. 

THE HISTORY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Bapen Powe.u. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

A TREATISE on OPTICS. 
Price 6s. 

A TREATISE 
Donovan. 68. 

ESSAY on PROBABILITIES. 
Morgan. 6s. 

London: 
Taytor. 


on HYDROSTATICS and 
8vo. 6s. cloth 


on ARITHMETIC. 


PNEU- 
Feap. 8yo. 6s. 


on HEAT. With Wood-cuts, feap. 


By Sir D. Brewster. 


on CHEMISTRY. By Professor 
By Professor De 


Lonoman, Brown, and Co.; and JouNn 





NEW WOKKS 
Printed for LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. 


1. 
HE STUDENT-LIFE OF 
GERMANY. By W. Howrrr. From the Unpub- 
lished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. 8vo. numerous Plates 
and Wood-cuts, 2ls. 


2. 
IR E. SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE 
of his SHIPWRECK, Edited by Janz Porter. 
Third Edition, with a New Introduction. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 2ls. 3. ee 
N R. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL—THE 
ANCIENT REGIME. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


4, 
q7R. CHORLEY’S MUSIC AND 
MANNERS in FRANCE and GERMANY. 

3 vols. 31s, 64. 5. 
N R. SAVAGE’S DICTIONARY OF 
THE ART OF PRINTING. 8vo. with Dia- 

grams, 26s. 6. 
TYXHOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. First Complete Edition, with Portrait, 
Frontispieces, and Vignettes, 10 vols, 50s. cloth; 4/. 10s. 

morvcco. 7. 
AMES MONTGOMERY’S 
POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, with Prefaces, 
&c. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. Portrait, Frontispieces, &c, 20s. 

cloth; 36s. morocco. 


8. 
E. L’s POETICAL WORKS. 
e@ New Edition. 4 vols. Plates, 28s. cloth; 2/. 4s. 
morocco, 9. 
OWITT’S VISITS TO REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES—Old Halls, Battle Fields, &c. 
New Edition, medium 8vo. Forty Illustrations, 21s, 


10. 
OWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF 
ENGLAND. New Edition, medium 8vo. 
numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


3. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
EN ie New Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. Portrait, 36s, 
cloth, 


ro 


a Volume every 








Just Published, feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Price 6s. 


ISTORICAL PRINTS; representing 

some of the mo-t Memorable Events in English 
History, in which the Costumes of the Times are care- 
fully preserved. 

With Descriptions by Emrry Tayror, Author of “ Tales 

of the Saxons,’’ &e. 
To which is aided, a brief Chronology of the Kings of 

England. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 

Early in November will be Published, Price 12s. 
HE COTTAGER’S SABBATH. 
A Poem. By Samuet Mutien. 

Beautifally illustrated with numerous Steel Vignettes, 
from Designs by H. Warren, Engraved by W. R. 
Smith. 

Also, on the lst November, Price 7s. 6d. 
POEMS BY THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of ‘‘ Rural Sketches,” ‘ Gideon Giles,’ ‘ Roy- 
ston Gower,” ‘‘ Beauties of the Country,” &e. 

Tuomas Mitier, 9, Newgate Street, facing Christ’s 

Hospital. 











In post 8vo. Price 6s. 
YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
| LAND; Vol. IV, New Edition. Containing the 
Reigns of James I., James IIL, and James 1V. 

Volume V. will be Published on 20th November, and 
alternate Month, until the completion 
of the work, 

“ {tis with great satisfaction that we hail the appear- 
ance of Mr. Tytler’s Seventh Volume. One more will 
complete the work; which we venture to pre lict will 
then become and long remain the staudard History of 
Scotland.’’—Quarterly Review. 

Wirtuiam Tart, Edir 
Siupxin, MARSHALL 










sw and Co. and 





HERMOMETERS.—IMPROVED 
REGISTER NIGHT THERMOMETERS, in- 


: np 8 
rreatest cold during abseuce of observer, Price 





dicating g 
78. 6d. 

PRITCHARD’S GARDEN-FRAME THERMOMEs 
TER, for Pineries, Melon and Mushroom Beds, and 
striking delicate Flower Plants. Price with Book, 16s. 

BEST GRADUATED THERMOMETERS, with Box 
Scales. 5s.each. 

Just Published. Price Oue Shilling, 

A LIST of 2,000 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, with 

Remarks on the Cireulation in Plauts. 
Also, Price 30s. 

A HISTORY OF INFOUSORIA, Living and Fossil, 

with 500 coloured Engravinys of Acimalcules. 
Paritcuarp, 162, Fleet Street. 














IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS. 

Just Published, Price 6d. neatly printed in demy Svo. 
double columns, embellished with a Lithographic 
Sketch of New Plymouth, 

NFORMATION RESPECTING the 

SETTLEMENT of NEW PLYMOUTH, in NEW 

ZEALAND, from the testimony of Eye Witnesses; to- 

gether with TERMS of PURCHASE for LANDS, 

Regulations for Labouring Emigrants, &c. &e. compiled 

uuder the Direction of the West of England Board of the 

New Zealand Company. 

Parties may be supplied with copies, by post, on ad- 
dressing a letter to the ‘* Secretary, New Zealand House, 
Octagon, Plymouth,’’ enclosing ten postage stamps, or 
by any Country Bookseller through their London Cor- 
respondents. ; ; 

The recognized Agents of the Company will be supplied 
with the Pamphlets for distribation, without the Litho- 
graphic Sketch, at 25s. per buudred. 

This is a faithful picture of New Plymouth, from the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, and of eye-witnesses too 
who conid have no interest in misstating, many of them 
being emigrants of the labouring class. A labouring 
emigraut’s letter, now before us, calls the site of New 
Plymouth ‘a fine place,’ and Mr. Petre’s testimony is 
also greatly in its favour.’’— New Zealand Journal. 
Sirn and Exper, Cornhill. Edinburgh: 
Devonport : W. Byexs, 





London: 
Cuartes Suita, Princes Street. 
Fore Street. 





ADVICE TO THE DEAF. 
This Day is Published, the Second Edition, Enlarged, 
with Plates, Price Is. 6d. 
HE PRESENT STATE of AURAL 
SURGERY; with Remarks on Deafness, Otor- 
thea, Tinnitus Aurium, &c.; also the Methods of Treat- 
ment employed at the principal Hospitals of France, 
Germany, Austria, and Prussia, derived from actual 
observation. 
By Joun Harrison Curtis, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, &e. 
London: Joun Cavrcuttt, Princes Street, Soho, 
In the Press, by the Same Author, 

II. An ESSAY on the CEPHALOSCOPE, and its 
Uses in discriminating the Normal and Abnormal Sounds 
in the Organ of Hearing; together with an Account of 
the Diseases in which itis applicab’e. With Plates. 





Now Ready, the Fifth Edition, Price 3s. cloth, 


N CATARACT; a Popular Treatise, 
conveying in the plaivest language full iuforma- 
tiou on every point connected with the disease, with 
reference especially to the Restoration of Sight, by a 
peculiarly mild and successful operation. Illustrated by 
numerous Cases. 
By Joun Stevenson, Esq. M.R.C.S. 

38, Conduit Street, Hauover Square. Many years Sur- 
geon to the Royal Infirmary for Cataract, and Lecturer 
on the Structure and Diseases of the Eye and Ear, 
Oculist to his late Majesty, Oculist aud Aurist to other 
members of the Royal Family, and to the King of 
the Belgians. 

“15 Sid the late Sir Astley Cooper, “‘ I had fifty 
eyes, and each had a cataract, I would uot submit one of 
them to the old operation of couching or extraction, but 
would avail myself of the process described by Mr. 
Stevenson in his treatise on the subject.”’—Preface. 

S. Hieaey, 32, Fleet Street. 

Of whom may be had, the Sixth Edition of the Au- 
thor’s Work on DEAFNESS, ITS CAUSES, PRE- 
VENTION, AND CURE, Price 3s. WEAKNESS OF 
SIGHT, Third Edition, Price 3s.6d. And THROAT 
DEAFNESS, Second Edition, Price 1s, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Now Raa Vv, 
ILD FLOWER §; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Dedicited to the Right Hon. the Countess of Guildford. 
London: J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


JAMES'S NEW WORK. 
ICHARD CUR DE LION. 
By G: P. R. James, Esq. 
Is Now Ready. 
Saunners and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents for Ireland: J. Cummrne, Dublin; for Scotland: 
Betr and Braprute, Ediuburgh. 








Just Published, square 16mo. with Engravings, 3s 6d. 
HE SQUIRRELS AND OTHER 
ANIMALS; or Illustrations of the Habits and 
Instincts of many of the smaller British Quadrupeds. 
By Grorce Warne. 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Just Published, with ] 1 Mlustratious, Price 4s. cloth, 


VOYAGE TO" INDI A; or Three 
Months on the Ocean. Showing how Philip Grey 
improved and beguiled his Time at Sea. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Charlie’s Discoveries.’ 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 





is Day is Published, in 8 


HE HISTORY OF T HE ‘BRI TISH 
EMPIRE IN INDIA, 
By Epwarp Tuornton, Esq. 
Author of “ India, its State and Prospects. 
Vol. I. Price 16s. cloth boards. 
London: W. H. Aven and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


re hag MS, ag og aye — RS. 
In Four Volumes, Price 12. 
QUELLEY's POE’ T ICAL. Ww ORKS. 
Edited by Mrs. Sueuiry. 

Also, in 2 vols. Price 12s. boards 
SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, AND LETTERS FROM 
ABROAD. 

Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


” 











n Six Volumes, Price 30s. cloth, 

NAHE "POE TICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSW — H. 
A New Edition. Alse 
1. THE SONNETS of WILLIAM WORDSW ORTH. 
Price 6s. cloth. 

2. THE EXCURSION. A Poem. Price 6s. cloth. 

Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


O E M S. 
By Samver Roaers, Esq. 
1. In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated by 1.28 Vignettes from 
Designs by Sturnarpand Turner. Price 42s. 6d. 
2. In 2 pocket vols. illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. 
Price 10s. cloth, 
Each volume may be had separately. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


NEW EDITION OF CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
In 1 vol. illustrated with Thirty-seven Wood-cuts from 
Designs ly Harvey, Price 9s. 6d, cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, Also, 

1. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS; illustrated 
by Vignettes, from Designsby Turner. Price 20s. boards. 
2. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 6d. 
Epwakp Moxoy, Dover Street. 














Now Ready, 


YRON'’S CHILDE HAROLD'S 
With Sixty-two Vignette En- 


PILGRIMAGE. 
gravings, royal 8vo. 2/. 2s.; Proofs on India Paper, 
a. 3 


ai. 3s. Il. 

LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, 
With Original E ee, 4to. 22. 2s.; or in 
morocco, 2/. 12s. 

Joun Mo rray, Albemarle Street. 


Ou 30th current will be Published, Part XVIT. of the 
ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM; 
containing the First Half of his great work, 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL CODE, Part XVIII. con- 
taining the other half, will be issued on 31st December. 
THE MEMOIRS OF BENTHAM; By Dr. Bowrrne, 
are in the Press, and the General Inde x is iu preparation, 















Wituran Tari, : tn, MansHanL, and 
Co. Lor Jon ; 3 a "J ING, D: iblin. 
Now Ready, Sixth mo. cloth, Price 5s. 
: [ita AND” "FLORENCE : 
or Grave and Gay. 
By Anne Fraser TytLer. 
By the S Author, 


at SIXTEEN; being a 
2mo. Third Edition, cloth, 


MARY and FLORENCE 
continuation of the above. 
Price 6s. 

J. Hatcnarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Ju — Published 


dca PRISONERS of AUSTR ALTA ; 
a Narrative. 


Foolscap, cloth boards, Price 3s. 6d. 
ty the Same Author, 


2. MI RIAM; or the POWER of TRUTH. A Jewish 





Tale. The S$ ~ Edition. Feap, cloth boards, 6s. 
3. INFLUENCE; a a Tale for Young Persons, 
Third Edition. Fe: ap. 7 
London: J, Harce: ry Sow, 187, Pic cad tilly. 





This Day i is Pabl ished, in 12mo. c! toth, 
EVOTIONAL EXE ERCISE Ss. 
By the Rev. J. Horton, of Dublin. 
Third Edition, edited, and enlarged by the Rey. Dr. 
Hvtron, of London. 
London : Jou Graven, 121 Newgate Street. 
Of whom may be had the following Devotional Works; 
I. PRAYERS for INDIVIDUALS, &c. Edited by 
the Jate Dr. Lant Carpenter. 12mmo. cloth, 3s. 
compiled 
12mo. half- 





EVENING PRAYERS fora FAMILY: 
by the hatha of ‘‘ Occasional Prayers.’’ 


nd, 1] 
3. POCKET BOOK of PRIVATE DEVOTION, by 
the Rev, Huen Hutron. Roan tuck, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 
4. FAMILY PRAYERS, by the late Rey. E. Butcuen. 
8vo. boards, 3s. 6d. ; half-bouud, 6s. 








R. CHARLES HEATH’S 


Bt ANNUALS for 1842, 
Are Published this Day. 

KEEPSAKE. Edited by Lady Biesstneron. 21s. 

PICTURESQUE ANNUAL: PARIS in 1841. By 
Mrs. Gore. 2l1s. 

BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
Ton. 2ls. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


Edited by Lady Bressrne- 





This Day is Published, in 8vo, with nearly 150 Wood. 
Engravings by Bagg, and 3 Copperplates, the Second 
Edition. thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged, 
Price 25s. cloth lettered, of 

LEMENTS OF SURGERY. 
By Rosert Liston, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital, &e. &c. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 


~~ NEW EDITION OF DR. —, Ss 
MEDICAL NOTE 

This Day, Second Edition, 1 vol. 18s. cloth lettered, 

NM EDICAL NOTES and REFLEC- 
TIONS. By Henry Horranp, M.D. F.R.S. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 

Extraordinary to the Queer n,and Physician in Ordinary 

to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 

Londou: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 





This Day, Ninth Edition, greatly enlarged, 16s. bds, i 
HE PRINCIPLES of MIDWIFERY, 
including the Diseases « {Women and Children. 

By Jouw Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 
Regius Professor of Surgery in ‘the University of 
Glasgow, &e. &e. 
By the Same Author, 
PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, bds. 
London: Loxeman, Brows, and Co. 





This Day is Published, in 1 very thick volume 8vo. with 


humerous Wood-euts, Price 2/. 2s. cloth, 
HAA PHYSIOLOGY. 
“One of the most intelli 


By J. Exzrorson, M.D. F.R.S. 
snt and readable medical 
books with which we are acquainted. While it is 
thorouy ghly scientific in state ment, it is essentially 
popular in style. He displays an eloquence and spirit 
that rarely illuminate publications of this description.’ 
—Atlas. 









London: Loneman, Prown, and Co. 


This Day, 1: ve j — 59 y ‘00 ma Engravings, 
pPp® ACTICA ag 





s. 6d. 
“SURGICAL 
ANATOMY. 


“x N D- 
By W. J. Erasmus Winson, 
Lecturer on Practical and Surgical Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

«© Tt remains only to add, that after acareful examina- 
tion, we have no hesitation in recommending this work 
to the notice of those for whom it has bee mn expressly 
written, the students, as a guide possessing very snperior 
claims, well calculated to facilitate their studies, and 
render their labour less irksome, by constantly keeping 
before them de fom 1ed objects of interest.’ —Lancet. 

sondon:; Loneman, Brown, and Co. 








MACKE NZIE ON THE EYE.—THIRD EDITION. 
This Day is Published, Third Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged, in 8vo. with a Horizontal Section of 
the Eye, and above 100 Wood-cuts, Price 25s. cloth 
lettered, 
/ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
£) THE DISEASES OF THE E YE. 
By W. Mack N 
Lecturer on the Eye in the University ¥ of Glasgow. 

To which is prefixed, an Anatomical Tutrodne tion, ex- 
planatory of a Horizontal Section of the Human Eye-ball, 
By T. Warton Jonrs, Surgeon. 

By the Same Author, 
TUE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
London: 


This Day, iu 4 thick vols. 8vo. Price oJ. 3s, 
the Fourth Edition of 
| R. MASON GOOD'S STUDY OF 
a MEDICINE: improved from the Author’s MSS. 
and by reference to the latest advances in Physiology, 
Pathology, and Practice. 
By Samver Cooper, 
Professor of Surgery in the London Uuiversity 
College, ; 
*,* This work (considered 
ro ithouta rival in medical iiterature 
ent brauches of medical science, which | hay ‘e hitherto 
been mostly treated of separate ly, in eneral system, 
so that the whole may be contem} plated ‘unde ra single 
view. 








8vo. Weod-cuts, 


Lone in, Brown, and Co. 





&e. &e. 
by the Medical 


Gazette 
*) uuites the differ- 





Loneman, Brown, and Co, 

LARGE COLOMBIER ATLAS, 
CORRECTED. 

This Day is — xd, Price 91. 9s. folded in half; or 
107, full e, half-bonud in Russia; a 

\ EW GE NE RAL ATLAS of FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS, on colombier paper, Con- 

strected entirely from New Drawings, aud engraved by 

Stoney Haru. New Edition. 

*,* The above is a New Edition of Sidney Hall's 
Original Large Atlas, which has beeu very earefally 
Corrected throughout ; all the New Roads on the Cou- 
tinent have been introduce d, and several of the Maps 
have been entirely reéngraved. 

Loudon : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


London; 


SIDNEY HALL’S 














In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 12. 1s. in cloth, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SOCIETY, in the Barbarous and Civilized 
State: an Essay towards Discovering the Origin and 
Progress of Human Improvement, 
By W. Cocke Tayror, LL.D. 
** Contains much clever reasoning aud varied illustra- 
tion.”’—Athenzum, 
**We cordially recommend its perusal.’’—Eclectic 
Review. 
‘* A very able work.’’-—Spectator. 
“ Calculated to prove highly interesting to the geueral 
reader.”’—/V estminster Review. 
* These volumes coutain ry great variety of most in- 
teresting research.”’— Record 
London: Longman and Co.; and How and Parsons. 








‘ETROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—Anu Article ia the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, Just Published, ia ,) contains the fullest 
information upon this subject; with Nine Plans of the 
New Streets, and Two of the Royal Victoria Park, Tower 
Hamlets. H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


ATLIN’S LETTERS and NOTES 
ON THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
In 2 royal 8vo. volumes, with over 300 Steel Plate 
Illustrations. 

Just Published by the Anthor, at his Exhibition- 
Rooms, in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; where the 
work is on sale, Price 2/.10s. Orders from any part of 
the Kingdom promptly attended to. 


OOK’S VOYAGES. 
On the lst of November will be Published, Part 
I. Price 2s. 6d. of a New aud Very Complete Edition of 
the several Voyages of Discovery performed by Captain 
James Covk and his coadjutors. © Ilustrated with Maps 
and numerous Engravings on Wood, and an Appendix, 
giving an account of the present condition of the South 
Sea Islands, &c. 
London: WrrrraM Surra, 113, Fleet Street; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


ALL THE FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
FORTY VARIED DRESSES, MILLINERY, &e. 
Beautifully Engraved and Coloured, in the greatest 
possible variety, unparalleled for Novelties, and con- 
taining the following PORTR AITS of Illustrious 

Ladies, dressed in the Fashions fur the Season. 
1. Her Majesty the Queen] 5. The Marchioness_ of 
aw ictoria. Aylesbury. 
. Her Majesty Adelaide,| 6. The Marchioness of 
the Queen Dowager. Abercorn. 
3. Her Royal Highuess the | 7. The Countess 
Dutchess of Kent terfield. 
4. The Dutchess of Suther- | 8. Lady Jocelyn. 
land. 
Will be Published on Saturday Next, in 
YINHE WORLD OF FASTIION, 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE COURTS 
OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
Orders Received by all Books and Dealers in 
Newspapers, and at the Office, 299, Strand, London. 
Price only Two Shilling gs. 
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SECOND E EDITION OF BRITIS 3H HISTORY. 

In 1 thick and ciosely-printed yol. 8vo. double columns, 
containing 1,209 pazesin brevier type; aud handsomely 
bound in col an cloth and lettered, Price 30s. the 
ws " — Corrected and Eularged, with a Sup- 


of 

redus t Ist HISTORY, Chronologically 
Arr: 1; prehke nling a Classified Saas ‘ 
of Events: 3 
the Coust itatio ma 
and Social I Proyress of the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the 
Victeria, By Jonn Wave, 
Vice-President and Member of the Historical Section of 

he “‘ Institut d'Afrique "’ of Paris. 
sa volume that should be in the pessession of 
every one.”’— Spectator. 
Errincuam Wison, 18, Bishopsgate Within, London. 
MR. W ADE S BRITISH HISTORY is also in 
course of publication iu Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 

















Politica " Comme reial, intellooteal, 
United Kingdom, from the 
Accession of Queen 








en 












Speedily will be Publishe d, iu Numbers and in 
Monthly Parts, 
eee HOPLEY; or the ADVEN- 
TURES OF A MAID SERVANT. 

In consequence of its great px ypularity, several w yretched 
imitations of this novel having been imposed on the 
public, in Penny Numbers and Mouthly Parts, under 
the titles of ‘* Susau Hopely,” ‘Susan Hoply,” &e. ; 
the Author has thought it “advisable to put forth a 
Genuine Cheap Edition, to hi e Pablished in Nambers at 
a Penny each, twice a weck, namely, on Wednesfays 
and Saturdays, also in Monilily Parts, at Ninepeuce. 
And, in order to render the w i i 
those parts of the dialogue ori 
will, in this edition, be res 

WinurAM Tarr, 107, Priv 

Orders received by all Bookse 
cr the Mouthly Parts, 

Published in 3 vols. post 8vo. by SaunpErs and Ornry, 
London. 











1ed in French, 
red into English. 

-e’s Street, Edinburgh. 

ers, for the Numbers 








SHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
Mice 1E ON THE ATONEMENT ; 
in Two Parts, each 2s. 6d. forming the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth Work of the above Series. 

*.* A Prospectus of the works published under the 
Title of ‘‘ Christian Literature’? may be had of all 
Booksellers. 

THE WHOLE 
with a Memoir. 

JEREMY TAYLOR'S WHOLE 
LIVING and DYING; with a Memoir. 
cloth, 14s, 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES; 
Works of Eminent Divines; com 
8vo. With Prefatory Memoirs by 
“7 cloth. 

London: 





WORKS of BISHOP HOPKINS; 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
SERMONS, HOLY 
Medium 8yo. 


cor isisting of Thirteen 
in I vol. medium 
. 5S. Memes, LL.D. 





Axprew Morrat, 6, Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill; Edinburgh: A. aad C. Brack. 
HE PERUSAL OF 


LICATIONS.—With a view 





NEW PusB- 


of mecting the in- 





creasing demand for works of a more valuable and 
| standard character than are usually f si ti 
Liliaries, the Proprietors of the B 









ei 
Library, Conduit Street, have very ce rably ang- 
mented their collection in History, Bio »hy, Divinity, 
Belles Lettres, Moral and Political Philosophy, Voyag es, 
Travels, &c. Every New Publication of interest is 
added immediate'y it ap ypears ; aud to assist. Subseribers 
in the choice of New Works, an analyse list is Pub- 
lished Monthly, entitled THE LIBR! ARY CIRCULAR, 
which is furnishe ed gratuitously. The terms of Subscrip- 
tion for the supply of Book-Societies and Families 
throughout England, Scotland, avd Ireland, may be had 
Gratis and Post-free, on aj pplication to Me sss, SAUNDERS 
and Orgy, Publishers, Coudait Strect. Of whom may 
be had, HINTS FORK THE FORMATION OF BOOK- 
soc IETIES. 


Louden: Printed by Josera Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wels 
lington Street, Strand, saturpay, 23d ocroper 1841. 














